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also he had issue. The earl died 


Oy eee nt caseumeles we ae 


very recently, 


George Augustus Frederick Louis Curzon- 
ows: the present Earl Howe, Viscount Curzon, 
Curzon of 


Baron and Baron Howe, of 
Langar, born yi, a M.P. = 
Leicestershire 1857 to the time ac- 

His lordship married, 


cession to the 


county of Derby—the title being derived from 
the hundred of Scarsdale in that county. His 
lordship had previously married the Lady 
Catherine Colyear, daughter of the Earl of 
Portmore, by whom he had issue five sons and 
one daughter. He died in 1804, and was suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, 
the Hon. Nathaniel Curzon, as second Lord 
Scarsdale. This nobleman married, first, the 
Hon. Sophia Susannah Noel, sister and co- 
heiress of Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, by 
whom (who died in 1782) he had issue the Hon. 
Nathaniel, who succeeded him ; and the Hon. 
Sophia Caroline, who married Robert Viscount 
Tamworth, son of the Earl of Ferrers. Lord 
Scarsdale married, secondly, a Roman Catholic 
lady, Felicité Anne de Wattines, of Tournay, 
in Belgium, by whom (who died in 1850) he 
had, with other issue,“the Hon. and Rev. Alfred 
Curzon ; the Hon. Francis James Curzon, bar- 
rister-at-Law; the Hon. Mary Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to John Beaumont, Esq., of Barrow ; the 
Hon. Caroline Esther, married to William 
Holden, Esq., of Locko Park. 

The Hon. Nathaniel Curzon succeeded his 
father as third Lord Scarsdale in 1837, but 
died unmarried in 1856, when the title and 
estates to his nephew, the Rev. Alfred 
Nathaniel Holden Curzon, second son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, already men- 


tioned. 
The Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, eldest son, 
i of the second Lord 


daughter of Robert Holden, Esq., 

of Nuttall ‘Tem , by whom he had issue two 
George Nathaniel Curzon, Esq., who was 
being thrown from his 

. Alfred Nathaniel Holden 

_ Scarsdale ; and two 


e Marquis 

¢ died in January, 1850. 
t peer succeeded his uncle in the 
as fourth Baron Scarsdale, in 
born in 1831, was edu- 
at Merton College, Ox- 
F ageenerae B.A. in 1852, and 
n 1856 he became Rector of 
daughter of Joesph Pockling- 
iter 0 ockling- 
Senhouse, Esq., of Nether Hall, p rae 
,» by whom he has issue the Hon. George 
athaniel, heir t, born 1859; the Hon. 
fred Nathaniel, vm 1860; the Hon. Fran- 
Nathaniel, born 1865; the Hon. Assheton 
born 1867; the Hon. Sophia Caro- 
1857; the Hon. Blanche Felicia, 
1861; the Hon. Eveline Mary, born 1864 ; 
Hon, Elinor Florence, born 1869. His 
ip is patron of five livings, and is a 

magistrate for the county of Derby. 

The arms of Lord Scarsdale are argent, on a 
bend, sadie, three , injays, or, collared, gules. 
ae tare me 
. Sa 4 
a female figure represent Srehenes, habited, 
argent, mantled, azure, holding in her sinister 
hand a javelin, entwined with a remora, 
Proper 5 sinister, a female figure representing 
berality, habited, argent, mantled, purpure, 
holding in both hands a cornucopia, resting 


against her shoulder, r. 

The title of “ Searsdalo ” had previously 
been held by the family of Leake, but had 
become extinct. The first who held the title 
was Sir Francis Leake, Bart., who was in 
1624 created Lord Deincourt ; and in 1645, Earl 





of Scarsdale. The last Earl of Scarsdale was 
the fourth earl, Nicholas Leake, who died, the 
last of his fi , in 1736. 
sidense of the Ceanen trociny tor on 
ence many genera- 
tiama, coed aansly wn the dhe cneusiod by Go 
mansion. It was a fine 
q brick building of three stories in 
height, the entrance being under an advanced 
balustraded portico of three arches. Adjoining 
the house were training paddocks and all 


- ee om ae, 


- 


>a 
-—_—— 





possessed of many 


i north 
the | record 


—_ —z a 4 “a Ee : 
sat ot Ns en os el Pe 


KEDLESTON: NORTH FRONT. 


distinguished families of the time, which seem 
to throw a aus light on the connexions of 
the Curzon y: ng the arms either 
alone or quartered or im were, it seems, in 
the north window of the hall, Curzon, Twyford, 
Arden, Bek or Beke, Gresley, Wastene 
Sentguncry of Oatley. in tho south chadows 

ontgomery of Cubley. south windows 
those of Curzon and Bagot; in another window 
those of Curzon, Vernon, Ludlow, Poole or 
Pole, and the device of the house of Lancaster ; 


the venerable church are 
stood about the centre of the then 








at the upper end of the hall, Curzon and 
with Pole’s quarterings, Curzon alone, 


and Vernon with Vernon's q i 
Curzon and Sacheverell with githevereife 
terings. About the room the 


ys, | were irregularly dispersed, viz., 


Vernon, Pole, Bagot, Montgomery, 

nors, Curzon, and Brailsford ; 
the inside of the chimney of the 
were Touchet, Lord Audley of Marston, 
chevron and lion rampt, but the colours 


The whole of the village, every house and 
every vestige of habitation, the ‘small inn for 
the accommodation of those who came to 

of a medicinal well, which has the virtues of the 
Harrogate water,” the corn-mill, and the old 
hall itself, were removed by the first Lord Scars- 
dale to make room for the resent mansion, which 
ana 1765 ; vat urch alone an 

e village was removed to a charming 
short distance off; the corn-mil] was taken 


| away ; the stream which turned its wheel was 
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into the magnificent lake that forms 
; the turn- 
of more 


afr 
i 
i 


grand : 
iment of whic are supported six a 
coat columns, 30 feet high, poy Forty ma 
meter ; some of these are com of one single 
are 
Rome. 


stone their entire length. 
from those at the Pantheon, at 
entrance in the portico is approached by adouble, 
or reflected, flight of stone steps, which agai 
are marvellous for the size of the atones— 
are 10 feet in length, papas ony dca 
— The pediment is surmoun y 
of Venus, Beech a, and the sculp- 
tured bassi-relievi (by Collins) represent vintage, 
harvest, ploughing, and boar-hunt- 
ing—while within the porticoes are statues of a 
bacchante, two of the muses, and avestal. The 
arcade, leading to Cmsar’s Hall, and the corri- 
dors are designed from the amphitheatre. The 
grand entrance is in the centre of the portico, 
and opens at once into the— 

Great Hatt. This noble room, one of the 
finest classical apartments exi , in the 
purity of its style, the beauty of its 
the ection of its proportions, is about 
feet in length by 42 in width, and 40 feet 
height. The vaulted ceiling rises to the full 
height of the house, and is su 
twenty fluted Corinthian columns 
height, and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. These 
columns, which are “ the glory of Kedleston,” 
are of native alabaster from Red Hill, in 
Leicestershire. The hall is decorated with 
paintings and sculpture—the whole being clas- 
sical, and in perfect keeping with the i 
of the building itself. "Toon the hall 
dining-room is entered on the right, the music- 
room on the left, and the saloon at the south 
end. Our account of the principal rooms must 
necessarily be very brief. It is to say 
Get Oy eee ee in the 
most exquisite taste, and in the most sumptuous 
=aeeel and are hung, or rather decorated—for 
the greater part of the pictures are let into the 
walls, as a part of the original design—with one 
of the best collections of paintings any house 
can boast. ‘The following notes on some of the 
rooms will be sufficient to direct the visitor's 
attention to their characteristics. 

The Mvstc-Room, a remarkably elegant 
apartment, contains many notable pictures, 
especially an ‘ Old Man’s Head,’ by Rembrandt, 
Giordano’s ‘Triumph of Bacchus,’ and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's ‘Hol Family.’ The chim- 
ar contains a beautiful bas-relief by 


pang. : 

The Drawixe-Room is a gorgeous apartment, 
hung with blue damask. It is 44 feet in 
length and 28 in width and height, and has a 


beautiful coved ceiling. The are 
finished with Corinthian columns of Derby- 
shire alabaster, and the chimney-pi of 


Italian marble is supported by two exquisitely- 
sculptured whole-length female figures. e 
furniture, especially the couches, is of the most 
gorgeous character — the carved and gilt 
figures and foliage being in the very highest 
and purest style of Art. The paintings in this 
room include splendid examples of Annibale 
Carracci, Paul Veronese, Teniers, Cuyp, Mom- 
pert, Andrea del Sarto, Domenichino, 
Swanevelt, Guido Reni, Benedetto Luti, Claude 
Lorraine, Tintoretti, Parmigiano, and others of 
the old masters. 

The Limrany—a noble room fitted with 
mahogany bookcases, a Doric entablature, and 
mosaic ceiling—contains among its pictures 
Vandyke’s ‘Shakspere,’ and examples of 
Giordano, Carlo ti, Rembrandt, Drost, 
aoe Angelo, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, and 
others. 





executed. 





KEDLESTON: THE GREAT HALL. 





The Parmcira Drawine-Roou, which con- 


second Lord le, and 
| first wife, by Hone ; es I., by Vandyke ; 
d t— Rupert's daughter, by ; Prince 
Henry, by Jansen; and Prior, by Kneller. 
| 


The State Beproow is hung with blue 





KEDLESTOXN ; 


damask, and contains a remarkably fine as- 
semblage of family portraits, landscapes, and 
other pictures. oe 3 
The Waxpronz, which adjoins, is principally 
remarkable for a fine collection of ancient 
enamels after Albert Durer, representing the 
life of ow’ Saviour ; and for the many fine family 
portraits und other paintings which it contains. 
The Duvtxc-Room is of faultless proportions, 





THE SALOON, 


and its fittings—all 


precisely as originally 


planned by the architect—are in the best and 


urest taste. The ceiling is ificent] 
Lo ents by Zucchi. ‘Fhe contre, 


+” the 


ting ‘Love embracing F 
oblon shina, Ge fer Soultent’ tsk’ the 
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Sicilian ; and among the pictures are 
exam Snyders, Zuccarelli, Ciro Ferri, 
ym op Ade, Jean Fyt, and others. ‘ 

On the Great Srarrcase are also many choice 

intings, while in the family wing of the 
eran “Lady Scarsdale’s Boudoir,” the 
“ Ante-room,” the “ Breakfast-room,”’ and the 
other apartments—the assemblage of works of 
Art is very extensive and valuable. In the 
Conurpor, too, are some paintings, and 
many articles of vertu ; while in the chimney- 
piece is an extremely fine plaque of Wedg- 
wood’s jasper-ware. 

The opposite wing is occupied by the kitchen 
—a nobié apartment with a gallery at one end, 
su on Doric columns, and having over 
its fire-place the admirable motto, ‘‘ Waste not, 
want not ’"—and the other domestic offices. 

Cmsan’s Hat is the basement beneath 
the portico, and is decorated with busts of the 
Cwesars, and, medallions of Homer, Hesiod, 
Horace, and Tully; and in the Tsrrasty.z 
Haut, the staircases, and other parts of the 
building, are numerous works of Art of one 
kind or other. 

ay entrance to = ayy J marred oye 
is by a lodge, design Adams from the 
of Octavia From it the drive to the house is 
about a mile in length, amidst the finest 
forest trees, beneath which hundreds of deer 
browse in every direction. Nearing the house, 
the drive is carried over the magnificent lake 
on a bridge of purely classical design, 
enriched by statuary ; and from it one of the 
finest views of the mansion and its surroundings 
is obtained. Near to the drive is a charmingly 

me fountain, whose waters are con- 
stantly flowing through a lion’s mouth. 

In the are the medicinal springs, known 
as “ Ked Baths,” over which a plain, 
but pict ue, building was erected many 
years ago. @ waters are the best of the 
sulphureous springs of Derbyshire, and approach 
closely, on analysis, to those of Harrogate. They 
were formerly in much repute, and years ago it 
was quite a trade for the poor people of Derby to 
fetch these waters to the town, where they were 
sold at a penny per quart, and were drunk in 
of malt liquor by many of the inhabitants. 

edleston, in latter part of last century, 
was indeed a very favourite resort with the 
Derby people, as is evidenced by the following 

advertisement of the year 1776 :—* Ke- 

dieston ~ Twice a day during the Summer 

. ill set out on ve next, the 

20th inst., from John Campion’s, the Bell Inn, 

; each person to One 
*.° A : 

day at Kedleston Inn. If de- 

had from nine in the 

At Quarn, 

is another medicinal spring 

ybeate waters—which were, 

those of Kedleston, much 


EF 


ii 


i 


i 
F 


ure. 
two on the Church, 
which is one of the most charming old build- 
- Long may it be kept 
the “ restorer!’’ The edifice 
consisting of a nave, chancel, 
and central tower— 


. | & remarkably fine monu- 
Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., who died 

aged 84, designed by Robert Adam, 

® architect of Kedleston, and executed by 
Michael Rysbrack in 1763 ; and another monu- 
t erected in 1737 to Sir Nathaniel Curzon, 
Wife, daughter of William 

Eeq. There is also a fine, but partially 
Williams arson, 1644. ‘The 

1644. The 

east window of stained glass, “In Memory of 


died June 17, 1855,” is of beautiful design. In 
the floor of the chancel, on two 
massive circular pieces of wood mounted with 
rings, about a foot below the surface, each 
within a deeply cut quatrefoil, are the heads of 
a knight in a:mour and of a lady in veil 
and whimple. There is no inscription con- 


—> —_ 
= — 


—— 


~ et ee oe 


—- 


plate armour with collar of SS, and the other 
the monument of a knight, also in collar of 
SS. Besides these, are monuments and tablets 
to Sir John Curzon, and Patience Crewe, his 
wife, 1604; Sir John Curzon, 1727; Nathaniel, 


KEDLESTON CHURCH ;: 


At the east end of the church is a quaintl 
curious sundial, bearing, above the dial itself, 
the words Wee shall, and thus reading— 

WE SHALL 
(the latter word of a 

course not being there, but 
implied by the dial itself); the meaning 
“We shall die all,” or “‘ We shall all die.” 

Not far from 





and lady on an altar tomb, the knight in | 


nected with these extremel 
usual monuments, but 
represent a knight and 
family. 

In the Curzon chapel, south 
fine old monuments, some of which 
in our engraving. One of 


os 


KEDLESTOX CHULCH. 


second Lord Scarsdale, 1837, and his lady, 
1850; and many others to different members of 
~ aed besides a fine canopy of a “ founder's 
mb.” i 
The church closely adjoins the Hall, from 
which there is an pon Ba into the churchyard. 


| ruins of Mackworth Castle, the ancient 
hold of the De Mackworths, and in its 


bourhood are Quarndon, with its 


springs ; the seat 


whence the two liamen 


great par: 
is, | General Ireton and Colonel Sanders, ; 


Mugginton, anciently the seat of the 

















| George Nathaniel Curzon, born Oct. 1826; 


n are the picturesque | tons, and many other places of note. 
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SILVER IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


We have no antes . of any 
mining operations in iganshire 
rweowr te the ~~ of Henry VII. That 
monarch created Jaspar, Duke of Bedford, 
and others, commissioners and governors of 
all his mines royal in England and Wales. 
Sir William Taylor was made Com er of 
this commission Sree rey to pay - 
the king ‘‘ the fifteen pure 
and -~ a and to the lord of the soil the 
eleventh part as it grows.” The commis- 
sion had the special privilege of digging 
and searching for any of these metals, 
except under the houses and castles of the 
king and his subjects. But little attention 
was paid to the mines of Cardi ire till 
the reign of Elizabeth. enero 
miners were brought over from y. 
One of these, Daniel Houghsetter and 
family settled, in the county. A ‘Society 
of Mines Royal” was established, William, 
Earl of Pembroke, being governor. The 
company consisted of twenty-four shares 
divided into half and ——_ parts. Under 
this corporation, according to Mr. Hunt, the 
mines at Owm-symlog and the Darren 
Hills, including Cwm - erfin, inan, 
Talybout, Cwm-ystwryth, &c., were worked 
for some years.t The company do not ap- 
pear to have found their operation v 
profitable, for, at the end of the sixteen 
century, they let them to Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton (sixth son of Richard Middleton, 
governor of Denbigh Castle) for £400 per 
annum. He carefully drained the mines, 
and realised a large fortune by his 
tion. A clear profit of £2,000 a month is 
stated to have been derived from Cwm- 
symlog and the neighbouring mines. It is 
recorded that, in 1604, 3,000 ozs. of Welsh 
bullion were minted at one time at the 
Tower. Sir Hugh's fortune was expended 
upon # noble work, in bringing the New 
River from Ware to London. Sir John 
Pettus, in ‘‘ Fodinee Regales,” 1670,remarks 
that ‘‘ great wits and purses seldom know 
how to give bounds to their designments, 
and by undertaking too many things fail 
in all.” { After 1647 the mines were worked 
by Mr. Bushell, secretary to Sir Francis 
Bacon. This gentleman afterwards pur- 
chased them from Lady Middleton. He 
expended a large sum of money, and with 
result. Charles I., in 1637, allowed 
im to establish a mint at Aberystwyth for 
the coinage of half-crowns, ings, six- 
pences, aud pennies. The monies were 
stamped with the ostrich feather on both 
sides. In the time of Charles I. the lead 
mines of Cardiganshire yielded 80 ozs. 
of silver to the ton, and part of the king’s 
army was paid with this silver, which was 
minted at Shrewsbury. The Goginan 
mines appear to have been the most profit- 














able. Mr, Waller, in his account of the 
mines, says, it is stated that 
B clothed King Charles's whole army 


from part of his profit in this work. The 
mines were abandoned after the siege of 
Aberystwyth Castle. They were worked 
in 1658 when Ray visited the He 


describes the process of melting and refin- | These 


ing the silver at the mille at T bout. In 
1670 were worked, but not profitably. 
— upert a ee 0 red = 
other company in that , but this di 
not turn me well, Ta 1690 some rich 
estate, Valanging. to" Gis Onrbecry 
, belonging to Sir P. 
He pe Fe ate ge Sor of Parliament, 5 Wil- 
liam and Mary (as the old company had 
laid claim to the mine), which empowered 
all the subjects of the crown to work their 
own mines, allowing the king a of the 
ore at a certain price. So-called royal 
mines could not claimed as before. 
After Sir Carberry’s death, Sir Humphrey 
Mackworth the right for £15,000. 
In 1698 the ‘‘Mine Adventurer’s” company 
was started, and larly formed in 1700, 
but the quantity raised did not satisfy the 
shareholders. Little seems to have been 
done in the eighteenth century. In 1815 
the amount of silver produced from the 
lead mines of Colonel Beaumont in North- 
umberland and Durham was not less than 
£4,000 perannum. The a propor- 
tion of silver ton of the lead mines in 
the north of England is only about 12 
ozs.* Some years ago a vein of silver ore 
was wrought with considerable profit in 
the parish of Alva, county of Stirling. 
The metalliferous minerals in this case 
were, says Professor Pepper, native silver, 
silver glance, sulphide of silver, with ores 
of copper and cobalt. The vein-stones were 
calcareous spar; and silver to the amount 
of £50,000 sterling was extracted. 
oa H. L. es at Newcastle-on- 
©, in 1829, invented a very ingenious 
process for obtaining silver by the reduc- 
tion of lead ores. It is based on the prin- 
ciple that pure or nearly pure lead crystal- 
lises sooner than an of that metal 
containing silver. Lead containing one 
ounce of cmp! Bn ton nas. Aa 
process, y wor re) 
method outa pay unless the lead con- 
tained 9 to 11 ozs. of silver to the ton. 
Since the use of Pattinson’s the pro- 
duce of silver in the United Kingdom has 
doubled. t 
Ruding, in his “ Annale of the Coinage,” 
says the Anglo-Saxon penny, as well as the 
Anglo-Norman, was of silver, in the - 
tion of 11 ozs. of fine silver and 18 dwts. of 
. Tho earliest accounts of this stan- 
of fineness Asan - gphe- found, ses 
in the reign of Edward I., always speak o: 
it by the title of the Old Standard of Eng- 
Up to 1302 the penny was 
silver coin in England. The Act 7 
and 8 William III. (1695) regulates the 
— of 11 ozs. 2 dwts. of fine silver and 18 
wts. of alloy. Edward VI. debased the 
coinage to 3 ozs. of fine silver and 9 ozs. of 


alloy. 


* The North Wales Chronicle in December, 
1869, that a silver-mine had been at Mantile, 


+ In 1851, the total amount of silver from British 
lead was 674,458 ozs., worth £168,614 ; 1854, 562,659 ozs. ; 

1865, ozs. 

t In 1300 the privilege of assay was granted to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and persons were then prohi- 





bited from any articles which did not come 
up tothe . The company marked the plate ex- 
amined with the leopard’s head crowned. Mr. Timbs, 





. nn Meat was 
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We omitted in our former paper to men- 
tion the rich di _of antique silver 


vessels, in 1868, near Hildesheim, in Ger- 
About sixty vessels of various 


character, of a metal- 
value alone of 3,000 thalers, were found. 
probably constituted the tum 
viatorium, or travelling silver-service, of 
an official sent to the provinces in the 


a ae period. 
erhaps it will not be out of place to 
close yg = vee a few notes on silver 
gland during the medisval 
t to table gene- 
rally on spits, which were of silver among 
princes and nobles. Henry III. had a = 
of gold. Edward I. had six silver for: 
teloms of gold, but these were very rare. 
Persons in difficulties then, as now, pawned 
their plate to the Jews. 8 must have 
been common, for in the inven of the 
Siena pehtee cea 
who was lor — 
140 silver spoons are mentioned, mn er at 
£70 7s. 9dj. The gold and silversmiths of 
the Middle Ages worked rather than dealt 
in the precious metals, the raw material 
being entrusted to them by their em- 
ployers. At the coronation of Edward I., 
a ‘*mass of silver weighing 32s. 6d.” was 
ene te and delivered to Edward (of 
ae cone the goldsmith, ‘‘to makelittle 
bells thereof, which were hung to the 
canopy which was carried above the king’s 
head” (Rot. Pip., 5 Edward L.). 

‘In the fourteenth a display of 
plate was often extensive. Existing a 
mens show the exquisite taste often exhibited 
in the medizval period on such articles. The 
author of a song, written temp. Edward IL, 
says it would have been for the 
nobles to have eaten out of wooden vessels, 
and to have paid for their provisions with 
silver, than to eat off silver, and pay for 
their provisions with wooden tallies. The 
huge salt-cellar, usually of silver, was a 
conspicuous object on the table. Edmund, 
Earl of March, in 1380, left to his son and 
hope cle dnp. Anche eqpastapesd te 

a dog. a e 
dining-table of the Sousheetith coeitery was 
the ship (nef), used to contain spices and 
sweetmeats; forks, spoons, and napki 
were also placed in this. It was p 
on the banquet-table before the seigneur. 
Little enamelled chiclte ban over the sides, 
charged with the armorial 
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Al IE. 
Gareoton “ they var fork fr 
eating 'p ymer, ‘* Foodera,” 39;);and 
Joba Duke of ek of Brittany, in 4306, used one 
0 


Wi oo ae = seat ok Heslwrasd, 


Yorkshire, i3ll,, bequeathed to. his aril , 


‘‘twenty-four silver dishes, with.as many 
saucers, and eight silver cups arid .one 
silver gilt goblet.”, John, Lord Nevill .of 
Raby, bequeathed thirty- six silver dishes, 
and, 


silver mugs, thirty silver saucers, &c. 

1380 Charles V. had more than cea 
dred plates and porringers of silver, as 
many of silver lt fort freight grands plats 
of gold, with y-six gold |: 
and seventy-two gold porsiigers: 

gold spoons and forks used with these were 
set, with precious stones. 

The dressoir, or cupboard, was, besides the 
tables and benches, the most important 
alticle of furniture in the. medieval hall. 
On it the plate was displayed. We are 
glad to find. this fashion has been re- 
vived,* In the sixteenth century, Mr. 
Wright says, the dressoir was made of great 
importance, much attention being paid to 
the. display of plate upon it. It was made 
a point of etiquette, how many steps or 
gradations on which the rows of plate were 
raised qne above another were allowed. 
Thus, a prince of royal blood might have 


on te 7 


dressoir_of. Isabelle de Bourbon, 


Tile of Charles le. Téméraire, on cthe deca-| 


sion of: the .birth of ‘Marie de 


gold and silver vessels. Three jewelled 
drageoirs are mentioned. These contain 
eae: or sweetmeats, It was. generally 
form .of a large covered cup, -and 
gmap to, 
house, when. he. arrived, and again when 
he left, For fear of poison, a son tasted 
it before offering it toa guest. Then we have 
anap,.or cup, large enough for several 
persons, to drink .from.at once. Aiguiéres, 
or, water;faees;, often made of fantastic 
goes eemeine wedioml picts eal be 
plate will be 
in. Lord. Londesbotough’s ‘+ Mis- 
‘eallance 4 Graphica,” and also in the de- 
sgriptiye catalogue .of that nobleman’s 
See” stenoanly - Binstested by> Mr. 
pebdlished the in- 
eee dine plate of Louis, Duc d’ Anjou, 
ET ip betwee. the :years 1360: and 
It comprises 717.items : many speci- 

mens are che/s-d' euvre of mediswval Art. 
M, a le. Duc, the great French 

t, commehced: some 


years 
- Raisonné du Mobilier 


and particularly set 
of the dressoir, and how it was furnished. 
Due saya it wastnat in use before the 
th: eentury, when the House of 
Joomponded this of 


forth the importance 


ti 


a 


2 


of the potter's art. appeared amon 
gold and silver vessels of the Pe 
nd the Oiron ware, or falence Henry I 

’ Lucca della Rebbia or Bernard 
lssy, and Venetian ied with the 
ns of the sil 


He 


» FSA, 





silver, salt-cellars, emmy 4 


nobles of high rank four, and-so’ 


est, at a. mediceval 
pyle fet merce || defend the place,” 


t a_later. period. exquisite speci- |. 
the. standard 


THE :ART-LOURNAL. 


of Edward IL, Piers | . os . 


THE DEFENCE OF LATHOM HOUSE, ida 


G, D. Leslie, AR.A, Painter. “J. Godfrey, Engraver. : 


THe subject of Mr. Leslie’s picture, is, 

ihe gallant incidents in the re 

of, the great Civil War. Lathom 
n .Lancashire,- was the residence 

Earl of Derby, ‘a devoted 

his absence in the Isle o: . 

he had 

ace fone a 


de-main, but he found 
repared and, acral, to 
home to the last ; and seeing the state of 
affairs, sent .to demand conference with 
her. 
leader made pvertures, such as he thought 
would induce her to.surrénder. To these 
she replied,.‘‘I qm here under a.double 
trust—of faith to my lord, and of allegiance 
to my kipg: , sive | me a month to consider 
my answer.” Fai refused. ‘*Then I 
hope,,. siz,” rejoined the countess,, ‘‘ that 
you will excuse me if I_preserye my hovowe| Buln 
and obedience, though it it -be to my ruin.’ 
A, fortnight . passed the general 
commenced operations ; athe expe 
of. this term he sent in mili sm ded > 
demand immediate surrender, The countess 
answered that ‘‘she had not forgotten what 
she oweg to the church of England, to.her 
ce, and to her lord ; and Ghat till she 
lost. her, honour or her life, she would 
After spending 
months withont making any impression on 


the place,. the ,besiegers. approached the’ 


moat th which * the, castle. was surrounded, 
lanted, a powertal. battery, among 
wis was @ mortar of unugual dimensions. 
A shot thrown, one si from this, fell into 
ay apartment Whe e Sere and her 
young *‘ The heroing 
rose from table, "ascertained Fine} Be 
one was injured, apd instantl 
brave garrison to .sally fof this nis the 
did, spiking or enning into.the moat ail 
the enemy's guns except the huge — 
which they dra in triumph,, 
bai tll into the fortress. + ,; 
airfax, accustomed to success, got irri- 
tated at his failures, and gave,up his 
command to Colonel Rigby, an ee eo 
rivate, as well as public, enemy of the 
1 of Derby. 
demand for. instant cpg ae ,to am 
countess. ‘‘ Trumpeter,” her ans 
to it, ‘‘tell that insolent, whe Rigby, 
it » presumes to send ‘another A 
these walls, I will have his meg, 
aa hung up at ‘the gates.” The ne 
lady and her garrison were My ee 
however, driven .almost to cre = 
tremity ; when, happily. they peeves 
of Erince Rupert, who 
come to their relief. Rigby, not waiting 
for an pa are with. this Shsowngd 
Toyalist commander, omenly t raised the 
‘siege, ‘and ted to Stock ; 
e have dwelt upon Ranaulicg 
history associated with Mr. Leslie's picture 
rather than on the work itself: it is a bold 
and spirited composition, in which is con- 
icuously seen the heroine of the narra- 
tive aiding to fix the royalist colours to the 
flag-staff of the castle-keep. 


“of th | from. 
tect his i hee 
gone to, prot Soted ery pam 


noble fully | sen 
aS beri, 


When they. met, the parliamentary 


three, Pen-ond.jak Drawin 


caprice displayed 
cae 
absence, of contri, 5 cities, 
trictg,. that — to be 

sented in such‘a competition... 

le, where, after the: fashion of tthe 

exhibition. of 1851, the word France 
‘floats on. a red -banner, we find nothing 
but pe, ok of cotiear Bote. 5 

The incomplete ; 


a second edition being i in courseof. 
tion,, : It contains gigh classes, 


tos 30 (2. )} 


(ii,)-Outler. and hems (298 
y (14,) , 


a ae 13. 

i: Watcher: U4) Se 
ies saps wpa Pheer 
= e catalogue; 

d; Misce in addition. 


acme we, have.‘ Fine-Art. 
No.1, Oiland Wates-solonr ‘Paintings, 


ase ~ 
el 3 Oramental Pauennigy Photo 
&e., &c. No. 3, Designs, . 
oD Oe tin caged si aagieanel 
de Xe sztyrnine eos a 
sectsibtien inceecapoal amael ial 
contributors is e + 
It.is evident that.the exhibits, od 
in the larger number of these 
her | only .claim. notice in ager ine 
ground. of gome-very special. pam 
raaNeg tat ge SEE 
class is. tonne bre of maghinery, which 
560 articles, including machines achines for lo 
motion, arms, sewing - machines, steam . 


engines, marine engines, and .togls 
Amon ; 


y sent, = ealiion breech-loadin 


pesca oat ms 


erstood.to express 
opinion as to the oom: “areal 
ties of these engines of- 
trial. But in the requisite. map pee 
> | fn goon, hay contrat voy. avouly 
con v 
with the delicately finished Snider; which | 


‘a bullet Bacar? renal put oft of Poe 
‘both the eel ga ee 


barbarous w @ also ry ra 
specimens of ~- for | for. portemens os hae 


by “Thomas Evad, birdin 

which are admirable peo ancars and 
accura e flat aces a 

have See finished, not by the te, but bet by 
the scraper, on Mr. Whitworth's plan. 
There is also a very convenient and Binet 
carriage, a modification of the a 
called the Isca, made by Standfi 
Crosse, of Exeter. 


had | while.in 
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Among the inventions is one which, if 


the accounts given of it prove at all 
reliable, is destined to exert a most impor- 
tant and beneficial influence on all 
branches of our manufactures in iron. 
This is a new method of ae See. 

imens of which are exhibited by Sir 

Antonio Brady—one of the guarantors 
and of the council of exhibitors, whose 
name is well known from his long official 
connection with the Admiralty. Speci- 
mens of the raw pig-iron employed, and of 
the wonderfully ductile m produced 
by Sir Antonio’s process, will be observed 
with the utmost interest. The iron, when 
hammered cold, is bent round at 180° 
—that is, flat on itself—without a crack ; 
the Admiralty test only requiring iron to 
be bent cold to an angle of 33° without 
damage. Phosphorus, which makes iron 
‘* cold short,” and sulphur, which makes 
it ‘red short” (respectively meaning brittle 
when cold and when hot), are both elimi- 
nated by this valuable process. 

Decorative Art is a class more within 
our own especial province. Very many 
of the articles exhibited under this are 
chiefly important as showing the extreme 
need of the spread of a sound artistic 
education among those in whom the love 
of Art is strong enough to bear some fruit 
in the default of any encouragement 
whatever. There is a good and workman- 
like carved wainscot Gothic pulpit and lec- 
tern by Joseph Thomas Wilson, executed, 
we were given to understand, in the course 
of the present year. in which the introduc- 
tion of walnut wood for the columns gives 
a particularly happy finish to the carving. 
A number of specimens of carving exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Blews and Sons, of Bir- 
mingham, are very interesting as havin 
been executed by a workman and his wi 
—Thomas and Anne Dawson. They are 
remarkably clean and well cut, 
cially in the case of some old English 
lettering. It is difficult to tell where to 
draw the line between this class and the 
next—Furniture. Under one or other 
head will rank the most beautiful objects 
in the exhibition, namely, the cabinets, 
caskets, and tables of Florentine workman- 
ship, in ebony, ormolu, and marble, en- 
riched with mosaic. There is a large 
ebony cabinet, very delicately carved in this 
most refractory of woods, enriched with 
inlays of mosaic, incrustations of lapis 
lazuli, and statuettes of gilt bronze, to 
which the Queen returned for a second in- 
spection on her Majesty’s visit to the 
exhibition. We trust that the spirited 
exhibitor, Signor A. Civita of Florence, 
will obtain the £1,000 which he asks 
for this rare capo di lavoro. The marble 
tables from the same city, inlaid with 
fruit, flowers, and arabesques in na- 
turally -coloured stones, are admirable 
specimens of Italian Art. One oblong slab, 
for which £400 is the price, struck us 
as especially beautiful; the varied flowers 
being admirably counterfeited in hue no 
less than in form, and a sea-shell being 
represented with the exact tint of the 
natural shading, though inlaid in a single 
piece of stone. 

_ With these costly and durable Floren- 
tine mosaics may be contrasted the rich 
black-wood carved furniture from Bombay, 
wonderful for patient delicacy of execution 
and also for the comparatively low prices 
affixed. Thore are a round table, a couch, 
a fauteuil, a prie-dieu, a desk, and a 
small round table (erroneously called a 
teapoy). en suite, that would adorn the 
most luxurious room, and yet not be out of 
place in a comparatively quiet apartment. 
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The price of the table, the largest article, 
with a deep pierced border round the top, 
is only 250 rupees, These articles are 
exhibited by the government of Bombay, 
with many specimens of the carved and 
inlaid caskets and other objects for which 
the industry of that province is so 
deservedly renowned. Among the objects 
in the Bombay cases will be especially 
remarked a plateau boldly carved and per- 
forated in soapstone, a sword-hilt damas- 
keened and inlaid with gold, specimens 
of the rich textile fabrics of the country, 
and twenty-seven native drawings from 
Cutch, which, in spite of the usual oriental 
ignorance of perspective, give clear and 
intelligible representations of the different 
classes and occupations of the natives. 

Losing, as every visitor will do, the 
sequence of the classes, we next come 
upon a small case full of articles inge- 
niously carved from Irish bog-oak—many 
of them set in native gold, and lighted 
up with Irish diamonds. The owl is a 
favourite subject for illustration in bog- 
oak. Here we have a owl, whose head 
removes to disclose an inkstand ; and sets 
of little owls, with diamond eyes, of various 
d of miniature, for pins, brooches, 
and earrings. Necklaces and rosaries, 
with representations of the famous old 
Irish cross of Kells, are appropriately 
executed in this material. e must not 
omit to mention a ne com- 
peting case of ornaments in borough 
jet, in some of which the tokens have 
attained great richness of elaboration. 
There ought to have been exhibited in 
company with the jet and the bog-oak, 
some of those Algerine chaplets and 
necklaces, formed from com rose- 
leaves, which closely resemble the fossi 
products in appearance, but having an aro- 
matic fragrance peculiarly their own, that 
are to be found, with many other interest- 
ing specimens of Moorish Art, au Sultan, 
at 96, Regent Street. 

The specimens of Irish industry leads 
naturally to the collection of objgey exhi- 
bited by the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women. Different pro- 
ducts of feminine industry are brought 
forward by this association, of which by far 
the most beautiful are the specimens of 
Irish lace,—a manufacture commenced 
by two or three patriotic Irish ladies 
after the terrible famine. For work of 
the sort—more approaching Oluny lace, 
of late so fashionable, than the finer pro- 
ducts of Belgium and of Devon—the case of 
articles exhibited is as perfect as one can 
conceive human workmanship to be. It is 
every way to be desired that a manufacture 
which combines elegance, richness, and 
strength, at a very moderate price, should 
be widely patronised. It only requires to 
be known to be admired and demanded. If 
the time has passed when no gentlewoman 
could be considered dressed without some 
lace on her garment, we trust that no 
sg Irish lady will consider herself 

tly attired without a specimen of this 
graceful product of the Emerald Island. 

There are some vases, plateaux, plates, 
and other articles, exhibited by Mens 
Minton, the work of women in_ their 
employment; of whom, together with the 
girt, apprentices, the firm employs no fewer 
than 500. The simple operation of lining, 
colouring, or gilding a line round the edge 
of a plate, is executed by female hands; 
a revolying motion being given to the 
table on which the plate is Saal. Forty 
“liners” will turn out 250 dozen plates in 
a day. The other decorations—flowers, 
fruit, animal-groups—are laid on the 








should replace the everlasting sameness of 
coloured engravings. Thus oA o of 
se netmapr Sarge Fb bears 
women A same grow tin 

ne would have been on , bot the 
duplicate makes it objecti The 
moment that Art is‘visibly turned into 
manufacture it loses its principal 
Another branch of feminine ind is 
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Gopal at Frodecinsberp. “A druving 
a! , wing is 
given of the comfortable and richl y= the 
mented apartment which is the 
royal pew, and there are specimens of the 
aaa or inlaid wood-work, with 
which the walls are covered. The most 
original feature, however, in the decora- 


always found the best wood of all ki 
ready to their hand, and nature has given 
them the skill to turn it to advantage. 
absent from theofficial Oatalogue, although 
a t from » uu 
the Danish exhibits form so distinct and 
brilliant a class. But the information 
required, which will no doubt be included 
in the new edition of the ma 
be obtained at the Danish , No. 142, 
New Bond Street, where the productions of 
this gallant and artistic country, in terra- 
cotta, china, p¢ ees Soe 
late, jewellery, pictures statuary, 
znitare, pianos, fad miscellaneous Art- 
objects, may be examined with advantage. 
Denise trso-ntie te te lahe ines 
and delicate clay, of a light cane 
cslaes, containing a large proportion of 


or mantlepi the harvest-weather 
which the opening of the exhibi- 
poor e ce entire ‘hus of un 

or ie 
glazed canes clay, they effect the coolin 
of the water by admitting of constan' 
eva’ ion from the surface, and are at 
once luxurious and ornamental. 


y four- 
at tne Daglish geld- 
ixteen-carat - 
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in the Archseological Museum at 
The originals of many of 
them are in iron, in which the delicate 
tracery that covers some of the pieces 
are in a manner hidden, but in gold 
not @ line is lost. One of the favourite 
articles is the shield-brooch, representin 
an ancient buckler, hung about wi 
weapons or trophies. Some of the orna- 
mental work is a sort of appliqué filigree, 
which recalls the revival of the art of the 
ancient Italian goldsmiths. Other patterns 
are essentially Norse. There is a brooch, 
intended for fastening a plaid or mili- 
tary cloak, with a sort of pendant or 
bracket below, which for boldness and 
delicacy of work combined, as well as for 
striking originality, it would not be easy to 
mcr 4 The necklaces in some instances 
approach the form of the ancient Celtic 
torque, but the contrivances for fastening 
these ornaments, as well as the bracelets, 
are very yore It would seem as if 
the ancient Danish workers had not only a 
special traditional Art-training of their 
own, but a kind of instinctive perception 
of the laws of harmony in design. 

We regret to have to speak again on the 
subject of what is very erroneously called 
the Fine Art Department. In all loan 
exhibitions a certain latitude is naturally 
allowed to the owner of the painting as to 
its description. Care, however, should be 
taken not to forget what is due to the 
public in this respect. There are cases in 
which authorship may be doubtful, and in 
which family tradition, or information 
from private sources, may justify the 
proprietor in claiming an origin for his 
picture which criticism may not be able to 
admit, or, with absolute certitude, to deny. 
Such was the case with a few of the 

ictures exhibited in the last Winter Exhi- 

ition of the Royal Academy. In such 
cases, however, it is customary for the 
exhibiting authorities to explain, on the 
face of the catalogue, that they give no 
sanction to the assumed titles. 

But in cases where, as in the present one, 
no possible doubt can exist, it is a great 
impropriety on the part of those responsible 

catalogue to allow daubs of 
unusual atrocity to be labelled with the 
— names in Art, pure and simple. 
or can this be set down as mere inadver- 
tence on the part of those who furnished 
the information, although we are sure that 
it is nothing else on the part of the council. 
a coos instances am Fey ‘*en- 
gra ’ or * engraving exhibi ” * are 
inserted after such names as Claude, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyck, Co io, 
Raphael, and Titian. In the case of the 
latter great master, the p 
of these Wardour Street “originals” is 
accounted for by calling one of them a 
‘ the above”! There is no one 
who has got so far as to know the very 
painting who can be unaware 


f the council, that 
it is needless to 
of the most 





Arx-1a-Cuaretiz.—The thriving industry of 
Germany had prepared; a very different textile 
exhibition for the dog-days of 1870 than that 
which consists in tentes d’abri. Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a city richer than almost any other in its mar- 
vels of weaving, of embroidery, and of needle- 
work, had been wisely selected as the site of 
the exhibition, at a moment when war was 
altogether unexpected. The Sainte Chapelle of 
this famous Carlovingian capital contains spe- 
cimens of textile Art, of Byzantine, Sicilian, 
Arabic, and Hispano-Ma ue origin, dis- 
playing the genius of the Middle Ages in all its 
vigour and purity. The chapter of the cathe- 
dral had come to the decision of exhibiting to 
the public all these valued chefs-d’euvre ; and 
the government had placed at the disposal of 
the exhibitors the halls of the new Polytechnic 
School of Aix-la-Chapelle. To these treasures, 
hitherto inaccessible to the public, the neigh- 
bouring towns of Borcette and Cornelimiinster, 
the Monastery of Wenem and the collegiate 
bodies of Tongres, of Maestricht, and of Liege, 
promised to add a large supply of rare and 
precious tissues, of Italian, Flemish, French, 
and Spanish middle origin. To complete 
the picture, the Rhenish towns were to be re- 

resented by numerous specimens of modern 
industry, formed on the patterns of antique Art. 
The events of the last few weeks have put aside 
all these peaceful arrangements, and who can 
tell when the time will come to make another 
attempt to re-organise the undertaking with 
any prospect of success and safety ? 

ANTWERP purposes to erect a monument to 
the memory of the late Baron Leys, and 
invites designs for the purpose; the competi- 
tion is limited to the artists of the country. 

Bavssets.—M. Simonau, a distinguished 
— water-colour painter and lithographer, 
died here in the month of July, at the age of 
sixty years. He was one of tho founders of the 
Brussels Society of Water-Colour Painters ; 
but is, perhaps, more universally known as the 
author of « work on the “Gothic Monuments of 
Europe,” drawn and lithographed by himself. 

Drespen.—The intended exhibition of the 
works of Holbein, which was to be opened in 
Dresden about this time, will not take place, in 
consequence of the unhappy war now raging 
on the Continent. 

Mapriw.—A co; mdence between Philip 
IT. and Titian is reported to have just come to 
light at Madrid, and is said to be of consider- 
able interest. It has not, however, as yet, been 
given to the public. When it makes its ap- 
pearance we shall introduce it to the notice of 
our readers. 

Mvunicu.—Herr Brugger, a sculptor of con- 
siderable reputation in this city, died here 
somewhat recently. He exhibited in the 
Munich International Exhibition of 1869, ‘Pene- 
lope,’ and a group ‘ Dedalus and Icarus.’ 

Panis.—A project has been started for the 
formation of a gallery of pictures and other 
works of Art, the — — out of the 
sale of which shall be applied to the patriotic 
fund for carrying on the war with Prussia. 
Artists of every kind are invited to contribute 
towards the object. 

Last month witnessed one of the most re- 
markable and laudable ings that have 
as yet distinguished ministerial management 
of the Fine in France. The Palais de 
I Industrie has been reopened with an exhibi- 
tion of works in painting, sculpture, bronze, 
&o. These are, indeed, a surprise to the 
Parisian public, which, however, takes a very 
satisfactory turn, when it is found to contain 
a collection of works, chiefly from the late 
great exhibition and further of express com- 
mand, which the Fine Arts minister has pur- 
chased with the civil list fund. The paintings 
are 130 in number, the marbles seventeen, 
bronzes sixteen, plaster casts nineteen, and 
stone sculpturesthree. For the most part, these 
works have already been subjected to critical 
notice. Several of them are of unequivocal 
— yah netwers sa — little distinguishable 
cae leury’s ‘ Taking of Corinth,’ which 
obtained the grand medal of the year, figures 
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taken from the ancient Norse patterns} ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. | bere in the place of honour. | ‘The fesling with 
i collection must 


comes to such a 
be modified—or, indeed wholly restrained—for 
want of necessary information, Thus, the 
minister may be led, merely by an expediency, 
to encourage artists who rather have 
promise of something good to come 
who have already” produced a = 
Then, in, no information whatever ig 
regarding the prices with which cctiate ae 
been here remunerated. Still must 
admitted that, in this instance, a 
ning has been made, and there is 
very considerable outlay of funds to 
sensitive artist. Next year may find 
riment, thus made happily, ings 


ex : 

The excellence of Ja paper for taking 
proofs of etchings engravings is now 90 
well known, that M. Cadart, of Paris, has 
made arrangements for the sale of paper of 
various sorts, sent direct from Japan. 

«The new process of nelio 


more exactitude than an ing method 
A series of these sanenleuiien is 

issued, the first number of which, contains 
simile reproductions of works by Mare Antonio, 
Rembrandt, Claude, Ruysdaél, Martin Schon- 
ganer, Albert Diirer, =~ Van Dyck. 

Certain French amateurs comment on the fact 
that the acquisitions of the English National 
Gallery, for the year 1869, have been made at a 
cost a little more than double the sum 
for the twenty-four sections of the Louvre. It is 
further remarked, with much significance, that 
in England the purchases are announced to the 
public, together with the price. In France 
al en est tout autrement. They do not seem to 
manage this matter better in France. 

Rome.—A colossal statue of St. Peter, by the 
a Filippo Juaccarini, is to be erected on 
the Mons Janiculum, as a memorial of the late 
Ecumenical Council: 

Saxe haan learn — 
contemporary, the Chronique, among the 
amusements pared for the Emperor of 
Russia during his late sojourn at the Chdteau 
de Belvédére at Weimar, was one of 
interest. It consisted of a series of 
vivants, of which the subjects were taken from 
the works of living artists. The Germans, it 
appears, have attained an accomplished — 
in this species of entertainment. 

Wedel, the grand duke’s chamberlain, was 

assisted, on this occasion, by the 

par-excellence, and by the élite of the 

Weimar. The former, M. Preller, gave, in 

living re tion, two of his admired 

<Sisable eet « churning Compe 

admirable effect, a ition— 8 

trilogy of children, named ‘The Apple of 

Discord.’ M. Parvels gave palpi to 

three of his finest painti iz., 

Buren . Prisoner at Antwi 

Hainault gathering 

and ‘ Lather mens 

Widow Cotta at;Eisenach.’ M 

for his exhibition his ‘ Walachian Woman,’ 

‘The Bridal Adieux’—a scene in Italian life 

the Middle So. ‘These embodiments were 

and admirably, effected |by the artists of 

Court Theatre. At the close of the 

the professors of the school of painting 

their director were pa = the 

oak to Go Sing of Saxony, who was also the 

duke’s guest. 

img etn 
a t, in thi ince, was 

in the month of June. The statue 

ten feet in height, is of bronze, 


of 

on & 
pedestal, the four corners of which are 
with statues, five feet high, of 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Byrg. of 


centre of the pedestal is the word 

and on each side are bas-reliefs, 
incidents of his life. oo 

by Kreling, director of 

School of Fine Arts: the of the 
statues and bas-reliefs are Lenz ct 
of the same famous old city, which appear 
have lost none of its old Art-reputation. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr XVI. BOLOGNA. 
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school Francesco Raibolini, usually called subsequent lifetime. 
Francia (1450—1518-19), ranks as the ‘The mention of the name of Bentivoglio 


where his father carried on the business engraving, and die-sinking to the Art of pain 


taught 
resented in the characteristic it Bentivoglio, who the blic in the 

on this page holding pepo gage Pee A a er 

hands and wearing a gold chain round Lorenzo de’ ici, a 





the painter simultaneously, for he often ing his palace in a 7 manner, he 
. signed his pictures Aurifer ; and the word Pictor was known neighbouring states to aid 


\ } was also famous asa niello-engraver. ‘‘ While still working | comm himself to n 
tf himself to 


palbeP ry cased the son, however, was fifteenth Sod sixteenth cauturies this famile beld, ot in 
goldsmith’s art; hence he is time, great power in the commonwealth of Bologna. 





the early painters of the Bolognese after their departure, and during the whole of that pontiff's 


transfers our 
mosteminent. He was born in Bologna, | thoughts, in connection with Francia, ees actioealin's work, 


his neck. It seem that fora long adorned Bologna with fine edifices, and made collections of 
iod he practised the art of the gold- sculptures, paintings, manuscripts, &c. Desirous of furnish- 
invited 


dy ; oe cafe Hoey Loney Ee ay or 
j/. to be sometimes engraved on his goldsmith’s work. He those of merit whom he found at home. 


\ - a 
of Bologna, from the many works he there executed in silver, with it that he commissioned the artist to paint an altar-piece for 
and more particularly from certain specimens of niello, which po anew in @. Chose Sikagiees: This work, which is still in 

1 . 


are most excellent.” In this branch of Art Francesco often 


grouped twenty well-proportioned and beautiful together, | it ts the Virgin enthroned, with four saints and four 

othe csc Gee inches high, and but little more in | L ry samy sary. Joe reed a weyers tm Oe 

length : he also produced many in aver enemadiied, bas | © t is not less « at, ge gery ay as & note, 
| in 


these were destroyed at the time of the ruin and exile of 


Bentivoglio; and to say all in word, he executed everything Bolognese Art as practised in the nineteenth century ; secondly, 


on ee ee > 
more than any o' master done. But bs : - 
in which Brasonsse delighted above all else, and in which he was been attained with consummate |e 


i 
: 
ae 
i 
' 
A 
P 
: 
4 
F 
be 
FE 


° d . . + 
indeed excellent, was cutting dies for medals; in this _— has here lavished on the two angel-children of the Bentivoglio, as 


y distinguished, and his works are most admirable.” 


also th i i li it oi 
leo says ree ee eee ins in with roses, and a beauty rare even in the nurseries of England.” 


r of the mint at Bologna 
circulation at the time when the Bentivoglio family ruled there _ Besides the Misericordia Dong 09 es Matha! ae Bm 
were prepared by him, as were those st for Pope Julius IL., pen pe genet of this highly he bm 
‘tho Ping, hese are preserved in the rooms of the secretary to the Bolognese Academy | mogt important of these is ‘THz ANNUNCIATION,’ introduced 


[Y) 
of the Fine ; allardi of Milan, Manuale ° 
Cnicografia, Mas, Fosvux's Notes to ~~ ghey - py “an engraving on a subsequent page. The composition shows all 
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grace tenderness of expression that characterise the in the Church of Sta Lucia is a ‘Crucifixion ;’ in 
or of aS in common with so many of the early Italian Santissima Salvatore, The Wise Men offering their Gane 
artists. The Virgin stands with closed hands, listenin with the Academy is ‘THE ENTOMBMENT,’ a composition of 
modest surprise and joy to the message brought to her by the considerable merit as regards general arrangement 
angel Gabriel, who is poised on & cloud above her bearing a lily- | and the feeling thrown into the subject. ith 20 
branch in his hand. On the right is John the Baptist, wearing | than a painter's licence to introduce improbabili 
a garment of rough material next to his person, and a flowing into the foreground of the , a8 if he did not 
girdle on which is seen inscribed portions of the text, “ Behold else to deal with it, the emblems of the Last Supper 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.” no small . space, the pincers, hammer, and 
The other figure is intended for St. Jerome. The quiet beauty of crucifixion, and the su sription which Pilate placed 
the Virgin's head can scarcely escape notice. head of the Saviour. light and shade in this pic 
An Bolognese painter represented in the gallery of the skilfully and effectively distributed, as our engraving : 
Academy is Prospero Fontana (1512— 1597). He is more This artist several years in Rome, where he found 
favourably known as a portrait-painter than for historical works; employment asa portrait-painter: his daughter, Lavinia 
while some Italian biographers have attributed to his incorrect achieved great distinction in this branch of Art. 
and negligent style the decadence of the school of Bologna till it By the side of the engraving after Fontana’s picture we 
was reformed by the Carracci ; Fontana was the first master under fees one from a celebra paintin by 
whom Lodovico Carracci studied. His best works are to be found 1558—1601), a member of the w 
in the churches}of his native city: for example, in the Poggi er | associated with the high utation of ; 
chapel in the Church of 8. Giacomo giore is ‘an altar-piece | school. Agostino is, perhaps, less t 
ting the Baptism of Christ, finished, however, by Lodovico and Annibale, but onl 5 are rarer, 
Tibo ldi—the roof of this chapel also exhibits paintings by him; In the school founded by them he was the most active 
Tl my rOwr adi! 7 
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THE ENTOMBMENT. COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME. * | 


being a theorist in all matters of Art, and, moreover, an | Palazzo Zumpieri, over the chimney-pi 
lished, well-educated man. He studied engraving under | is a painting by him of ‘Ceres in ib of Proserpine.’ But his 
Cornelius de Cort, and executed a large number of | chef-d’euvre is seen in the engraving to which we have 


plates from his own designs and those of other painters. Many | ‘Tue Communion oF Sr. JERoME;’ this Kugler 3 
of these prints are very valuable, the correctness of the design | most important picture in the of the Academy: 
being equalled only by the beauty of his execution ; had be | inted for the Carthusian ch in Bologna, was carried 
paid greater attention to general effect, his plates would have | French to Paris, and hung in the Louvre, and when 
Trin y reached perfection. At Rome, Agostino painted ‘The | its own country was p where it now rests. The 
umph of Galatea,’ and ‘Cephalus and Aurora,’ in the Farnese | like that of all the works of the time, has the appearance 
peers and he was employed by the Duke of Parma to decorate | contrivance ; but the picture has great truth of character, 
the great saloon of the Certosa in that city. He died in Parma | contains much that is good in detail.” It was from 
soon after the completion of the work. that Domenichino is supposed to have borrowed the 
cyllis Principal pictures in Bologna are ‘ The Nativity,’ in the | celebrated painting of the same subject in the Vatican 
a Soy St. Bartolomeo di Reno, said to have been painted | Agostino’s works of every kind show much delicacy of 
Vieein in — had only reached the age of twenty-seven ; the next illustration we introduce is from a — 
ann hall rt resented suckling the infant Jesus. The | cesco Maria Mazzola, or Mazzuoli, common! 
inted by hi the Palazzo Fava contains the series of frescoes | giano (1504—1540), from Parma, the city of his birth : 
Me a by . in conjunction with his brother Annibale, under | of him appears in our volume of last year (p. 345). Vasari 
eee em — “The Lodovico, after the return of the two | him before his readers in a quaint manner. After 
representing Jason 2 thoes oxtends to eighteen pictures, | “his manner has been followed and imitated by a large : 
ie € /ason and the Argonautic expedition. In the | of painters, seeing that he has contributed to Art « 
} _ 
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attractive that his works must ever be held in esteem, and himself 
honoured by all who love the of design,” he continues,— 
‘« Would to God only that Francesco had confined himself to the 
pursuit of painting, and had not lost his time in running after 
cath whinusies co te sougeienes: of meer, is the bape of 
rendering himself richer he had already been made by the 
gifts of nature and heaven ; for, in that case, he would have been 
Lome, et ae in the art of painting ; 
whereas, by labouring in the search of that which he could never 
find, he wasted his time, and wronged and neglected his Art, 
while he did injury to himself at the same time, both as regarded 
his life and fame.’ 

Though Vasari does not state under whom Parmigiano studied, 
it may be assumed that his firet lessons were taught him by his | 
two uncles, both of them painters of some utation, under 
whose guardianship he was left on the death of bis father, when 
the boy was only a few years old. The same biographer says that | 
his relatives ‘‘ did not fail ie gg or and, with the | 





\ iii csi ee Henn — 


THE VIRGIN AND INFANT JESUS. 


Vatican. We can find no record of the present existence of this | 
work; and even Vasari, writing only ten after the death of | 
the painter, namely, in 1550, had lost sight of it, but ‘‘ believed | 
that it afterwards came into the possession of the Emperor ”— | 
Charles V., of Germany. 





| 


of a high character, in which may be seen some results of his” 
study of the works of Raffaelle and Michel “ey One of these, | 
‘The Vision of St. Jerome,’ painted for Church of San 
Salvatore del Lauro, is now in our National Gallery: it is not, 
considered one of the best specimens of the master, though 


parts of it are very fine ; especially the yeung St. John, and the A 


oreshortened figure of St. Jerome, who lies asleep in the fore- 
ground. On his return to Parma, one of the pictures he ted 
was that engraved on this , ‘Tue Vircin AND INFANT JESUS,’ 
for the Convent of Santa but. now in the Academy of 
Bologna: the child leans forward in the lap of his mother, as 
desirous of embracing Sta. Margareta, who kneels before him ; | 
St. Jerome stands on one side of the central group, and St. 
Augustine on the other ;- behind hs Ghale is on oak bending a 
cross. The colour of this picture is fine, and in some measure 


The 

At about the age of twenty a 
Raffaelle and Miche i 
utmest solicitude, at once selected him the best masters.” | he ; aaa nd 
Who these were is quite uncertain, but that the boy must have 
made good use of his time, and well cultivated his natural 
endowments, is evident from the fact, that at the age of sixteen 


alll 


has always borne the reputation of being one of Parmigiano’s best 
canh-wehe, and San Taek Gee Sh the French carried 
away to Paris at the end of the last century. 


Parmigiano died at the early age of thirty-six. Though abun- 
proceeded i i with his 


dantly employed, he ¢ 
During his stay in Rome, Parmigiano produced several pictures commissions that, as Vasari 


him to have no 
by the fact that 


connected with mony oy which caused him altogether to 
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ST. ANTHOXY OF PADUA. 


in so dilatory a wa 
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y percei 
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which he took fight from Parma, and found refuge in Casal | fall of cares and pains.” It i 
Maggiore. He appears afterwards to have painted some pictures, | deny Parmigiano ind in 
but “still having his thoughts filled with that alchemy, as related by Vasari; but 

happens to all those who have once given themselves to running | such as a painter of his 

after its phantoms; and having changed from the delicate, | subjected to, had he been 
amiable, and elegant person that he was, to a bearded, long- 
haired, neglected, and almost savage or wild man, became at 
length strange and melancholy, thus constantly falling from bad 

to worse. In this condition he was attacked by a pq are i 
fever, which caused him in a very few days to pass to a better | imi 
life; and so it was that Francesco found an end to the troubles of 

this world, which had never been known to him but as a place 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
(Francia. ) 


which are still to be found in her native city, Bol | 
, : . . H ‘ . . . . . = 
— oF Papva,’ or, as it is sometimes called, The Infant Pe i Seine saabints tin ‘ast oot ge 
pa pppearing = St. ogee is an elegant composition of a | pictures in the Relagute Academy (p. 348); 
Guido: the —— t, showing much of the graceful = or comment even now. Nowhere. however i 
per ead on the right of the composition is peculiarly | seen in greater force than in this institution 
eremte ee an of tho child Jeena io from agreeable, as | ably represented in Rome. So of his best 
prt over Reue oa the saint to kiss: a strange artistic | collection were do mineneee in the preceding 
_ to have bee mnter was said to have occurred from one of which no mention has been made, ‘Samson : 
ee tee been purposely given to her by her maid ; | Philistines,’ described by a critic as ‘‘a most superb picture 
to ta A - ~ evidence, but rather the contrary, | Another of Guido’s celebrated pictures is ‘The Madonna’ ins 
prove statement. had the honour of being buried in | of angels, with the jahsenrealade of Bologna. 
James DAFFORNS. : 
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Guido’s tomb in the Church of San Domenico, in Bologna. 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 


WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS OF 
ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., &., &e. 


THE YORK MUSEUM. 


Tur York Museum is, from the beauty and 
peculiarity of its situation, as well as from its 
richness in examples of ancient Art, one of the 
most interesting and attractive in the provinces. 
Its great characteristic is the large and match- 
less assemblage of relics of the Romano-British 
period, found in the neighbourhood, and con- 
sisting of many illustrations of Roman life which 
are otherwise unknown. 

York—the Eburacum or Eboracum of the Ro- 
mans, and one of the most important of their 
cities—may, indeed, not inaptly, be itself said 
to be one grand museum, containing from 

te to gate, from tower to tower, and from 
wall to wall, such an assemblage of fine old 
buildings and other relics of every age from 
Roman times downward as certainly no other 
town can boast. 

Eburacum occupied the banks of the river 
Ure, or Urus—now called the Ouse; it was 


and is a navigable stream. Within its walls, | 


which were of great extent, ‘‘ stood the im- 
perial palace, and, no doubt, other magnificent 
edifices, and both within and without were 
temples to most of the Roman gods, as well as 
to the Eastern deities, Serapis and Mithras. 
Outside the walls, the city was surrounded 
with extensive and well-built suburbs.” From 
this great and important city, where at all 
events three Jegions were located, roads 
branched off in various directions, both to the 
coast and to other towns and stations in the 
interior of the country. Of these, the grand 
old military way leading by Derventio and 
Delgovitia to Pretorium on the coast, was the 
principal, while others, including the great 
rorth road, placed it in direct communication 
with the entire country. No wonder, then, as I 
have said, that in "York, materials for the 
formation of a noble museum of Roman Art 
should, as at Chester and other places, be both 
abundant and at hand. For the formation of 
the Museum the public is indebted to the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, to whose 
untiring energy is to be traced the preserva- 
tion of so much that is curious and valnible. 
The Philosophical Society was founded in 
the year 1823. In that year the discovery of 
the remains in the Kirkdale Cave to 
some gentlemen of York, of whom the Rev. W. 
V. Harcourt is now the sole survivor, the idea 
of forming a museum for their preservation. 
Hence the Philosophical Society arose—an- 
tiquities being joined with geological speci- 
mens in its museum. It was kept for some 
years in a house hired for the pu ; but in 
1829 was removed to the beautiful site of the 
Abbey of St. Mary, where a handsome and 
commodious building had been raised by 
| ape of a poner in the city and county. 
e crown granted for the purpose in 1827 a 
perpetual lease, at a menial rent, of part of 
the former close of the abbey, including the 
nave of the abbey church ; and in 
1836, by the munificent legacy of £10,000 by 
the late Dr. Beckwith, the society was ena 
to purchase from the crown an important 
of the remaining grounds of the abbey. 
building of the society is of the Doric order, 
from designs of W. Wilkins, R.A. In the centre 
of the front is a pedimented portico o 
into the entrance hall, to the right of w is 
the library, to the left the council-room, -nd at 
the opposite end the lecture-hall or theatre, 


PRE 


while a staircase descends to the of 
antiquities on the basement story 
mineral other collections, are ranged 
in different parts of the 6 

The ground on which the Museum stands 


about one half of the ancient close of 
ictine Abbey of St. 
is here 


occupi 
the (one 


wn) with a 


of the ruins of whi 


small part of the moat of the old city wall, and | 
of the enclosure within which the Hospital of 
St. Leonard formerly stood, and a portion of 
the ruins of which hompital will first be ob- 
served by the visitor on ight as he enters 
es gee His attention however, first | traced as far as 

of all, be directed to one of the most interesting Bootham bar, where the foundations, sad some 


existing pieces of masonry—being a of interesti ts of old Roman 
the Roman fortifications o Eburacum. This were discs Devcesn the seabcaewerent 
gate, remains of two wall-towers, and 


t consists of a portion of the wall and | the 
@ multangular tower at one of its angles, in a entire small chamber, have 
remarkably fine state of tion. ‘The | with the wall in the modern rampart, but these 
masonry of the exterior, and of the whole ; Were removed when the 
breadth of the wall of the tower, consists of city through St. Leonard's 
regular courses of small ashlar stones, with a | The masonry of the interior 
string of large Roman tiles, five in depth, | remarkably fresh and perfect, owing 
inserted between the nineteenth and twentieth having been concealed during many ages 
courses of the stones from the foundation; the accumulation of soil, which late 
tiles at York usually bearing the impresses of been removed. The tower has been divided b 
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LUIXS OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY, YORK. 


evidently three rooms in height. ‘The diameter of charity and piety, ted them a of 
of the interior of the tower is about 33 feet; | ground near cathedral, on which they 
and it has ten angles, so that its tg would might erect a hospital ; adding, for the support 
have been thirteen-sided if complete. ‘This | of it, one thrave of corn out of every carucate 
tower and portion of wall are the only remain- | of land in the bishopric of York. 

ing portions of the Roman buildings of York | Leaving these he will next see the ambula- 
in existence above ground. In this tower are | tory and chapel of the old hospital, adjoining 
deposited some stone cists and coffins found in | which is the ancient river-entrance to - 
Roman burial-places in and around York, one of | fice. On the bank was a staith, or wharf, 
which contained, when found, the remains of a appropriated to the hospital, called St. Leonard's 
Roman lady embedded in plaster, on which are | 4 

to be seen traces of her trinkets, &c. From the| Here are deposited part of a Roman well; 
multangular tower the visitor will pass to the | two from Clifton ; and a tree-coffin 
ruins of the Hospital of St. Leonard, whose | hollowed from a single oak and contain- 
foundation is ascribed to King Athelstan; | ing, when discovered, several skeletons; it was 
who, returning from a successful expedition | found near Sunderlandwick, in the East 
against the Scots, in the year 936, and finding | Riding. In the room under the chapel will be 
in the cathedral church of York some poor | seen fine Roman tomb, com of ten 
religious persons devoting themselves to works Jarge slabs of gritstone, which was found in 
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in, or covered with, a coarse linen cloth, 
ments of which still remained, was d 


seen. In another instance the impression of | it a 


the body of a woman who had been clothed in 
rich ponie with a small child laid 
lap, was distinctly visible in the plaster. 
coffins are to be seen in the same room. 


upon her | in 1854, 
Other “It is a part of the 
an apartment in a Roman 


- | not improbable that it may have contained a 
y statue, or the images of the household 


gods, as 
rs to have stood near the entrance.” 
er is a portion of a pavement discovered, 
at Dalton Parlours, near Col 
semicircular termination 


of 
villa, occupied, it is 


Returning to the multangular tower, the probable, by an officer of the Sixth Legion, its 


visitor will next pass on to the ruins of St. stamp 


having been found on one of the tiles of 


Mary's Abbey, whose mitred abbot sat in | the hypocaust. The head is that of a Medusa, 


"arliamen i ill afford subject for | or a p 1 
DE pe one em eee the pavement of geometrical design. 


ral hours’ careful study. 
visitor will to the museum itself, the 
Art and a 


ment of the hospitium,”’ the “ u 
hospitium,” 


the museum. consist of Roman, Saxon, | 


Norman, and Mediwval relics, as well as | simple and touching. 


figures, 
ical treasures of which are remarkable a will be — 
ined i the “1 apart- the most in g series 
pee 7 es 7 gb aa of the the sepulchral tablets, tombs, &c.; 
the “hall” and “theatre” of altars, of which there are many preserved. 


” ‘There is also a portion of a 


&c., some 
but by far 
remains 


and the 


Of sculptured 


Some of the inscriptions are peculiarly 
or instance one reads 


ian and Assyrian antiquities, arms, &c., thus :— 


&c.: and to some fow of these I will now pro- 
ceed to refer. 
Of tesselated pavements there are some 
examples, which ought to be noticed. 
Xone these is a nearly perfect one, 14 feet 
3 i 


es square, the general pattern being 


in the centre of a a nt os ee 
fe - | Florentina, a most 
weg So agp ten months. Her father, of the Sixth 


bearing a Medusa’s head ; 
partments containing symbolical heads repre- 
senting the four 
design being filled in with interlaced and | 
other patterns. Another, removed from Oul- | 
ston, near Easingwold, 23 feet in length, 
had originally extended to 36 feet, and had 
evidently been the floor of a corridor in a 
Roman villa. “ Its most remarkable gee 
is the semicircular apse, originally raised 


Seasons, the remainder of the the victorious, made this.” 


D.M. SIMPLICIAE . FLORENTINE 
ANIM8 . INNOCENT(SSIME 

QVE . VIXIT . MENSES . DECEM 
PELICIVs . SIMPLEX . PATER . FECIT 
LEG . VI. Vv. 


f the shades. To Simplicia 
“¥> , who lived 
Legion, 
reads :— 


D. M. 
AVR . SVPERO . CENT 

LEG . Vi . QVIVIX'(TANIS 
XXXVIII . MUIII . DXIII . AVRE 
LIA . CENSORINA . COIVNX 


MEMORIAM . POSSVIT. 


between seven and eight inches above the level ‘To the gods of the shades. To Aurelius 


of the 
vase within a labyrinth border. The pu 


of this elevated recess is not known; but it is thirteen days. Aurelia 


vem d containing the figure of a Superus, a centurion of the Sixth Legion, who 
Mthin a labyrinth bordes lived thirty-eight years, four months, and 


Censorina, his wife, set 





AVR «SYPERO “Gf 
PeoviDv ivi x TANI 


VL. DIMI AVARE 
MIN trem. 


PN ZT A 


= 





ROMAN TOMBS. 


up this memorial.” Another, on a tomb found 
at the Mount, reads :— 


D. uM. 
AL . SEVERE . HONESTE . FEMINE . 
CONIVGI . CAREC . RUFI . QVOND . 
Vv.AN.XXVII.M. VIII, D. Il. CHC. 
MVSICVS . LIB . BIVS . P. 
another :— 

L . Dvectvs 

L . VOLTFRVFFI 

NV8 . VIEN 

SIGNIF . LEG . VIIII 

AN . XXIIX 

H.8.8B. 


“Lucius Duccius Ruffinus, son of Lucius of 
the Voltinian tribe of Vienna, standard- 
bearer of the Ninth Legion, aged twenty- 
eight, is buried here.” * . A fragment of another, 
and v important, inscription found at the 
Mount reado . 
D. M. PLAVLE . AVGYSTINAR 
VIXIT . AN , XXXVIIII. M. VII. D. XI. PILIVs 

NVS . AVGVSTINVS . VXT.AN.1.D. II 

AN .1.M. VIII. D . ¥ . CERESIVS 
I. LEG. VI. VIC, CONIVGI . CARI 
BT .SIBI. F.C. 


Recording that Cwresius, a soldier of the Sixth 

e » Victorious, raised that memorial to his 
wife, Flavia Augustina, who lived thirty-nine | 
years, seven — and eleven days; to his 
son,. . . .nus Augustinus, who lived one year | 
and three days ; and to his daughter, who lived | 
one year, nine months, and Svetees, providing | 


* Wellbeloved. 


at the same time a memorial to himself. A 
part of the son’s, and the whole of the daughter's, 
name is missing. 
Another highly interesting inscription reads— 
AL . THEODORI 
ANI. . OMENT . VIXIT . ANN 
XXXV.M. VI. EMI. THEO 
bO..A.MATER.E.C 


“Diis Manibus, Mei. . . al. Theodoriani No- 
mentani vixit annis xxxv, mensibus vi. Emi. 
Theodora mater efficiendum curavit;” being 
erected to the memory of Theodorianus 
of Nomentum (?), by his mother Theodora. 
The skull of Theodorianus, found in this tomb, 
is one of the finest on record, and has been 
carefully engraved, as have other York skulls, 
in the “‘ Crania Britannica.” 

Among the altars, &., will be noticed some 
of remarkably good character, and bearing im- 
portant inscriptions. Of these is one bearing 
the sculptured figures of the Dea Matres—three 
females seated, with baskets or bowls of fruit on 
their laps, and emblematic, probably, of the 
plenty they were supposed to distribute to 
mankind. There is also another altar dedicated 
to the Dew Matres, but without the sculptured 
figures. Another altar has the inscription— 


DEAE 
FORTVNAE 
SOSIA 
IVNCINA 

Q@ . ANTONII 
ISAVRICI 
LEG . AVG 


From which it appears to have been dedicated 





tion, was probably one of those local deities to 
whom the Roman legions were so to 
religious reverence ; especially if, in the alee 
butes ascribed to them, they bore any 
blance to the gods of their own 


the and in 
right, Vitalis was a ea: oe 
roa A have been a deity acknowledged 
ovices, who occupied the northern 

Wales.” Another is a i 
found in Tanner Row, bearing the 
tion— 

DEO SANCTO 

SERAPI 

TEMPLYM. ASO 

LO. FECIT 

CL. HIEROXY 


the w 


DEO VITE 

RINEO 

ALA MIL 

VSLM 
The god in this case a local i 
Another records the restoration of 
acne to cea n and another to 
eities of Au us, 80 on. 

One parte inscription is the following: 
It is a fragment of a inscribed Roman 
ie of eietene, discovered in os in 

igging a drain from Goodramgate 
aoe Ouse, “in King’s Square (the old Curia 
Regis), at the depth of about 28 feet 
the surface, near the su d site of 
Pretorian gate of the Roman station E 
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the inscription was probably as follows—the 
letters thought to have been 4 


' lost being supplied 
in Italic capitals : 


IMP.CAESAR 
DIVI_NERVAE.FIL.NERVA 
TRAIANVS.AVG.GER.DAC 
PONTIFEX.MAXIMVS.TR 
POTESTATIS XILIMP. VI.F.C 

which may be thus rendered: ‘ The Em 
Cesar Nerva Trajan, son of the deified Nerva, 
Augustus, Germanicus, Dacicus, Chief Pontiff, 
invested the twelfth time with the Tribunitian 
Power, saluted Imperator the sixth time, 
caused this to be performed the Ninth 
Legion (called) Hispanica.’ the work 
was which the Ninth Legion performed $e, 
order of the emperor cannot be : 
but from the character of the tablet it may be 
inferred that it was of some magnitude and 
importance. This is one of the most ancient of 
Roman inscriptions in Britain; the circum- 
stances in the history of Trajan mentioned in 
the tablet synchronising with the years 108, 
109, of the Christian era. The t 
measures 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 4 inches, 
probably was originally about 7} by 3} feet."’ 
In ancient British and Roman pottery, the 
museum contains some good examples, among 
which are specimens of that iar ware 
covered with what is not inappropriately called 
a “frilled pattern,” peculiar to this district, 
and sup to have been made in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of York. One of these 
not inelegant, but peculiar, cinerary urns is 
here shown. ‘There are good specimens of 
Samian-ware bowls, cups, &c.; some charac- 
teristic examples of the Durobrivian or Castor 
ware ; the pottery of the Upchurch marshes: 
and indeed of most of the usual varieties of 
Roman Ceramic Art. Among them will be 
noticed some infants’ feeding bottles, which 
will serve as an apt illustration of the old 
saying, ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.” 
One of the larger vessels, when found, contained 





more than 200 Roman silver coins, of which 
five were consular pieces, eighteen denarii of 
the early emperors, and the rest ranging from 
Septimus Severus to M. Jul. Philippus; these 
coins, as well as the urn, are preserved in the | 
museum. 

Bricks, tiles, antifixa, drain tiles, &e.—man 
of the tiles bearing the impress of the Six 
or Ninth Legion,—are abundant, as are many 
other interesting relics. There are also some | 
tile tombs (one of which is engraved), coffins 
of clay and of lead, &c., which will bear care- 
ful examination. 

Of personal ornaments the more interesting | 
are perhaps the jet armlets, necklaces, beads, 
&c. ; fibula, enamelled and of plain bronze, | 
&c.; bronze armillw, gold rings, fenestita, and | 
other ornaments. Bronze statuettes, busts, | 
&c., are numerous, as are also implements of the | 
toilet, &c., and rings, keys, and other appli- | 
ances of the figure und the household. 
, __ The contents of barrows opened at Arras and 

Hesselskew, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, | 
must be specially noted. Among these are the 
tire of wheels and other portions of two chariots, 
along with which were found skeletons of small 
horses, and remains of their harness oe: 
and, from another barrow, beads, rings, fibulz, 
&c., belonging to female skeletons therein found. 

Another highly-interesting feature of the 
collection are examples of Roman coin-moulds, 
found at Lingwell - Gate, near Wakefield. 
Moulds of a similar kind have been discovered 
in other parts of England ; and Mr. Artis found 
several of them, with the apparatus for casting 
coins, in the extensive potteries at Castor, 
where, no doubt, they had been made. In 
France also, especially near Lyons, they have 
been met with in great abundance. “ ‘hey are 
formed of clay, hardened by fire tothe consis- 
tency of brick. Each tablet, with the exception 
of those intended to be placed at the ends of the 
pile in the process of casting, has two impres- 
sions of a minted coin, taken when the clay was 
moist, the obverse being on one side, the 
reverse on the other; but the tablets placed at 
the ends of the pile have only one ee 
A small notch is cut on the pee of tablet, 
by which, when the piles were made, and 





, Museum is a goodly series of celts and other the grounds, which phy apo Bag f me 












other ornaments; and 
by side, were | later times attention 
hole at the | encaustic tiles, 


+ MORTARIU . SCI . JOHIS . EVANGEL . DE. 
INFIRMARIA . BE . MARIE . EBOR . 


| And in the lower rim— 


| + FR. WILLS . DE. TOUTHORP . ME. FECIT . 
| A.D. MCOOCVIII.* 


There are also some good pilgrims’ signs, and 
large number of other ob 
The Egyptian collection 
and contains man 


| The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, to 

moulds, and thus a number of “cast metal’’ | which this splendid museum belongs, is mair- 
coins were made at one time. | tained by annual subscriptions pe eB, © 
It must not be omitted to notice that in the | sums paid by non-subscribers for tu 








ROMAN COIN MOULDS. 


early implements of bronze, &c. mentally laid out, and to the museum. Meet- 
Of relics of Anglo-Saxon times the visitor ings are held monthly during a part of th. 
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MORTAR OF THE INFIRMARY OF ST. MARY'S ABDEY. 


ectures, &c. | J. Kenrick, F.S.A.—who have 
po = attention to the antiquities of the 





* “ Mortarium Sancti 
historian of “ Eburacum,” | grmaria Beate Maria Ebor. Frater 
equally talented son-in-law, the Rev. Towthorpe me fecit Anno Domini meceviii. 
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saiacrep. PICTURES, © ‘|.’ < .. OBErUaRY. . ”- bit remember anything inthe 
vnow tHe PICTURE fieTHe sHEEPSHANKS mn a rule, 


—_——le * 


/ «JAMES ‘BAKER‘PYNE. ~*~, | wore not 


(is bse SOLLROTION:” _ | Tie dedth of. this ‘Well-known Leneethe 
1 ston —_—_ » } . ‘ paititor ooburred onthe 29th'of a 
THE TWA DOGS. event, could scarcely. surprise any’ of. his 
Sir E. Eandscer, Painter. #°. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. | friends, =a phere ne past he | 2 
& is a very eatly,pictute by our great bh Im @- delicate "stat _ heal Mr..| | 
saat painters: ar Paitited in 1822, | P§ne.was‘in his seyentieth year. , 
aiid is now, bythe "thunificence of ‘its |. Amengraving from one of his pictures, 
former .owner; in’ tHe. possesion of the:| introduced into our number for July last, 
nation. «Yet we “a’comparative youth- | afforded: an opportunity for a short. re- 
pes sod: if Shows: not a few of the | ference to him and his works. “A some- |: 
7% “qualities ‘which in after years |What lengthened notice of both appears in | reds 
have ous the Gitink the highest distinction ; the yolume of the Journal for 1856, |. Pal 
the -aré’ animated and full’ df ‘cha- | Where his name appears in the illustrated ema | ‘obtained for “them “the”ham 
raéter ; ;4pd..the Jangscape, though we do |,s¢ries of papers entitled ‘‘ British Artists,” | ** y :” it thust be admitted . 
poy ae ‘> Edwin had then visited | nd previously in 1840, when we gave, a.| times i al 


‘ ing the 
the paintings of ‘thie 
H liké Turner "s they ae 





Scotland, exhibits. with fidelity the:seenery { Series of ‘ Portraits of British Artists.” A | . 
ofthe, country.» ‘The jctuse illustrates | few. general remarks are all, therefore, | eable to the 
Buvis's -yoetical -fable, bearing the samé -which-«it- seems necessary to make in } h 

- tifle, in-which*he describes two dogs oon- | oording his death. SA aoa 

about’ mer! “ard manners: the |” He was born in 1800, at Bristol, where 
ow are ngmed respectively Csesar and he’ passed ‘his early life; first inthe office 

Luath: the lattersa-collie-dog, belonged | of & solicitor, and afterwards as an artist, 

foBurns, and was eventually killed by | practising. painting, teaching, and repair- 

sdme person ; Ceesar, a Newfoundland, was | 2g old pictures. In 1835 Mr. Pyne came 
therely’the creature of the poct's imagina. | t0 London, and in the following year 
tion. .The opens with @ description | ¢xhibited both at the Royal Academy, and 
of each, as ‘sit down to a discussion on | the Society of British Artists: his works | 
+thibi# masters &ud their Yhasters’ homes’ :—,| attracted the attention of the late Mr: oe 
ar bodes ghtienitide * od rd Bond. Street, pee we ei Fespective 
ars be hy ~ V. H:.Carpenter, fofmepl y*Kéeper” of .the 
aL, bee the ae 9 —ty dial Sd Print-ttou ia the British Museum. The 

‘| elder Carpenter, like his son, was a man 

,,| of taste, and judgmént in: Arksshe'pars | » to 

* , | chased:one 0: . Pyne’s exhibi ic- is ; , 

| tures, became his patrdayrand: ie-tignes the ART IN SCOTLAND TRELAND,, 

pdssessor ‘of ‘some of . the : artist's best AND ‘THE PROVINCES, © 

b *_,| works. My. cat pastlane the i 

» Wh ‘gang to fish for cod. . , || Pigture-dealer,.was “another gentleman of | Eprxsvxcu.—The extension of the, Muse 
* His locked, letter’d, braw brass‘collar' = © + whom Mr’:Pyne used-to say, that he was | of Science and Art, hitherto known as the. 
eee ane eahales ; a ‘friend of x fine taste, integrity, “and } dustrial. Museum,, has Comenenett The 


But ; a 5 aaa - eat “fe enced, ‘The new 
fue heave eee . ypride had hes enterprise,” to whom-he was indébted for | works will include the completion of the 
caressin’ « 


hall, leaving only the extreme eg ing to ; 


But wad hae hour , . : a 
an more than half the success ‘he had met with be ‘tndcted ta agers: Uses 


tone market mill or ber any ° since his residence in London... . 
fet qe fe ah ee Since the year 1841 he did not exhibit at 
: > ore =e the Royal Academy‘: his ‘works were to be 
The Mies was a ploughman’s collie, , seen at the British Institution; apd, at the 
te are ee Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, 
in his freaké had Luath ca’d him,:,” » of which he became a member,_gnd.subse- 
quently .was elected Vice-President, an: 
office he filled during several years.: ; rage of a 
‘Almost from the outset of his.career\Mr. ome. rodie, 

in 


Pyne aimed at the representation“of open supa @ Be 
8c 





expansive landscape, where distance de- | 8°?!pt0 : <0, 20 dae 
mands Nes and atmosphere and hs sent oe of _— ager ancy ened 
especially selected lake-scenery as that the : Ps orate of Bedi heeehe 
best suited for the éxipression of his views : | “=bscribers to tne University of vee 
we searcely ever remember to have seen a | 4, late Field-Marshal Lord Gough. #4 
picture by him of any'close subject— | erected in Dublin. Government has voi 
shady lanes, entrances to woods, deep | required quantity of gancmetel Sat he, 
lens, &c. He, however, painted some mission for the execution of the } one. ’ 
fenetian views, coast, river, and harbour | trusted to Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A... 19s 
scenes, both at home and abroad, thelatter | __Brmmincuam.—The ue Sir OY 
chiefly the result of a yisit to Italy in| Hill, by Mr. Peter Hollins, of this tomm 
1846. In the following year he received a | of,which a model was in the, Royal Ags 
commission from Mr. Agnew, of Manches- Exhibition of 1868, 1 by oo te og. 
ter, to paint a series of twenty-four pic- Sf the perp sx ¥ 15 

tures of the English lakes and their imme- | 1%, “Pet Office, ite 

diate Men these were lithographed on pleted.” The ‘wor k ip 


a wes, and published in a hand- 
some folio volume.. es ; 
In 1851 Mr.’ Pyne started a second time 
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THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB. 





We congratulate the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club on the result of the attention with which 
they have rewarded the remarks made by the 
Art-Journal on the subject of a catalogue, 
apropos of their Ceramic Exhibition in 1869. A 
clear, well-printed, legible catal of the 
valuable and interesting works which now cover 
their walls lies before us, and, although it in- 
volved the labour of manuscript copy, in each 
instance a distinctive label, as well as a number, 
is affixed to each frame. This is the right way 
to enable the visitor to see to advantage a very 
im t collection. 

"he chief attraction of the rooms, to which 
we referred in our pare ys notice, se the 
up of eighteen origi wings lent 
= Majest , the Queen. On their wt cet 
Windsor, they have been re by photo- 
graphic copies of the size of the originals, con- 
tributed by order of her Majesty. In some 
instances these autotypes give a very accurate 
representation of the precious Red 
chalk, of course, is represented only by black 
pigment, and pencil defies the copying power 
of the photographic process. But, as a whole, 

the value of the copies is very great. 

Twenty-nine modern engravings of the works 
of Raphael have been lent to the exhibition by 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. They afford a valu- 
able opportunity for the com of the 
work of some of the finest modern engravers. 
There is a fine impression of Raphael Morghen’s 
engraving of the Transfiguration, now in the 
Gallery of the Vatican, a chef-d’euvre of the 
engraver's art. With this may be compared 
the yet more admirable engraving, by F. Miiller, 
of the Madonna di San Sisto, in the gallery at 
Dresden, that wonderful production which has 
mocked almost every attempt to reproduce it. 
Auguste Oesnoyers comes very close to these 
two masterly engravers, in his reproductions of 
the Holy Family, called La Belle Jardiniére, 
in the Louvre ; of the Madonna di Foligno, in 
the Vatican; of the Madonna commonly called 
Au Diadéme, in the Louvre; of ‘La Virgen 
del Pez,’ in the Gallery at Madrid; and of the 
on , Se in our a money 

phael Morghen’s engravings o 4 nna 
del Granduca,’ from the Pitti Gallery at 
Florence, bearing the motto “ Pulckra es et 
Decora, Mater te Virgo,” and of the ‘ Madonna 
del Cardellino,’ in the Uffizi, at Florence, are 
also there. The national and mal cha- 
nn of - engravers, is ted 1 Sse 
renderings they have respectively given of these 
famous works. Glancing at the majority of the 
collection, we find the ideal virgins of Raphael 
invested with a sort of meretricious prettiness 
by the French engravers, and with vacant tri- 
viality by the Italians. Raphael Morghen, weak 
as he is in drawing, reflects the beauty 
of the original, while the spiritual ideal of the 
ae seems to gleam from the work of Miiller. 

e should like to see some of the masterpieces 
of Strange, such as his Danae, side by side with 
this valuable collection. 

A portfolio of fac-similes of the engravings 
of Marco da Ravenna lies on the table of the 
club. It is remarkable for the low price at 
which very faithful copies of a class of engrav- 
ings of considerable interest are produ It 
would be interesting to see the application of 
this process ;to some of the finer engravings to 
which we have referred. The copies in question 
are produced by the autotype process. 

A painting in ‘empera, or rather in a medium 
of oil and wax, of Cleopatra, ascribed to Michel 
Angelo, is accompanied by the ving of the 
at poten - Ottley’s “ —_ pee a 

gn;” by achalk drawing, bei e origin 

from which the engraving was pace, de and by an 
autotype of another drawing, 
rower: bom my in the Louvre. Neither of these 
beautiful copies, however, has the agonised ex- 
sssion of the original, although they all exceed 
it in beauty. The pupils of the eyes directed 
upwards are more lost to view in the painting 
than in either of the reproductions. 

_ Besides the royal collection, no less than 
eighty-eight “original drawings by Raphael 








THE RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


glass, porcelain, and mosaics; of the bronze, 
silver, and gold work; of the furniture, and 
wood-carving. If we add to these the gold 
embroidery and drocards, many of which ae 
great beauty of design; and the lace, which is 
more curious than tiful, we have enume- 
rated all the departments of Art-industry re- 
presented in the exhibition. Towards the end 
of June a new annexe was opened, with the 
—— of oe the history p Russian 
rt. The idea, suggested ba’ the 
Gallerie de 0 Historie du Travail in The "Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, was admirable; fur the 
history of Art in Russia is a subject on which 
even archeologists have somewhat vague no- 
tions; but the way in which the idea has been 
carried out is very unsatisfactory. ‘Ihe objects 
exhibited, many of which great interest 
and beauty, have been collected in haste and 
not always chosen with judgment. ‘hey are 
arranged neither in classes nor chronologically, 
and there is no catalogue to assist in determining 
the date and place of manufacture. The visitor, 
therefore, who has studied only Western archw- 
ology, finds himself in a strange land without 
map or compass, and it is only by repeated 
visits and by drawing information from other 
sources that he can understand the historical 
meaning of the various objects he sees. Even 
then he will be disappointed, for he will find 
that the collection is not only ill-arranged, but 
extremely incomplete, especially for the earlier 
iods. There are a few old ecclesiastical 
Novgorod, but where are those 
that are said to be preserved in Moscow, in 
Kieff, and in Pokoff? It is greatly to be re- 
that they have not been brought 
together, for oe would probably have —— 
the means of solving the important problem as 
to whether Russia possessed a uine native 
Art before the introduction of t 
West. The ecclesiastical antiquities from 
Novgorod seem, at first sight, to answer the 
question in the affirmative, for some of them 
are said to be of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, but a careful examination shows that the 
articles in question, though undoubtedly an- 
cient, hy din G Sa style. A 
few of the oldest — and the 
others are evidently - 

These latter are to some extent modified ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the Greek Church, 
but the modifications are ray my 4 made, The 
Roman cross is changed into the Greek, but St. 
Peter holds the keys as he does in Nuremberg 
or Cologne! ‘This need not excite astonishment, 


. great 
commercial republic ‘tf 300,000 inhabitante— 
stood in close relation with the West, especially 


* Since writing the above we have received « printed 
catalogue, but it affords little assistance to the student 
of Russian Art. 
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of the sixteenth century several iron-works and 
a manufactory of arms were founded at Zula, 
a small town situated about 150 miles to the 

that down to 


at the head of it an intelligent workman, called 
Demidoff, who ably ied out the d of 
founder of one of 


his master, and became the 
Russian 
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d turned one of the wings of his palace into 
" workshop. Various —_ are exhibited— 
caskets, drinking-cu uttons, &c.—and many 
of them are remarkable for beauty of design and 
colour, Tho other kind of Russian ¢mail 

Ustyujekoe dyelo) resembles in appearance 
ata Upon the metal is laid a 
coating of coarse white enamel, on which the 
desizn is made with metallic colours; the 
whole is then through the fire. During 
the best period of the seventeenth century, the 
designs were taken chiefly from Dutcn and 
German engravings. A considerable number 
of drinking vessels are exhibited in the present 
collection. The designs can make no preten- 
sions to originality, but the colouring is pecu- 


liar. 

(4.) Porcelain and Glass.—The imperial ma- 
vn cng bed porcelain and glass was founded 
by the Empress Catherine (1762—1796), who 
had ideas on Art-industry, and the means of 
fostering it, far in advance of her time. During 
her reign some admirable works in porcelain 
oa eee but they aro here poorly repre- 
sen Of the more modern ones we have 
already spoken in a former paper. Tho manu- 
facture of glass, though placed by the empress 
on a level with that of porcelain, did not attain 
to the same excellence. At first, the forms 
were Dutch ; afterwards they were borrowed 
from Bohemia, and made if possible, still 
heavier than the originals. Since the appoint- 
ment of M. Junstinian Benafede to the director- 
ship of the manufactory, some twenty years ago, 
the Bohemian influence has been supplanted by 
the Italian. 

(5.) Pietra dura.—This is the youngest of 
the Russian Art-industries, but it has already 
surpassed all the others. Though the Imperial 
Manufactory dates only from the time of the 
Emperor Nicholas, it already produces work 
which, for variety and beauty of materials, and 
—_e workmanship, may be fairly compared 
with of the best Italian Pietradurists. A 
cabinet, designed by M. Monighetti, and two 
circular tables, are as fine specimens of this 
kind of work as we have ever seen. The use 
of nephrite—a beautiful green stone of various 
shades, found in great variety in the Ural 
Mountains—enables the workman to give to 
green leaves a variety and delicacy of colour 
which is wanting in the Italian-work. The 
naturalistic tend which we noticed in the 

ld and silver works and in wood-carving, is 

equally , 80 that the artistic beauty 
is sometimes lost sight of in the striving after 

a ee ap is oon a defect, 

ut it is scarcely regretted, as it gives pro- 

mise for the future; it ensures at os oaeat 

the elements of excellence in Art-industry, 
-conscientiousness. 

To these industries ought to be added, the 
gold and silver work. We have refrained from 
speaking of it because the great majority of the 
specimens exhibited are of foreign production, 
and those of Russian manufacturs are scarcely 
deserving of special notice. To these, the 
“images” form an exception; but the speci- 
mens in the present collection are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to justify general conclusions. 
We hope to devote a separate article to them, 
when we shall have had an opportunity of 
examining those of Novgorod, Moscow, and 


Such are the old Russian Art-industries as 
represented—and, let us add in justice, im- 
perfectly ted in this retrospective 
museum. have been hitherto originated, 
and almost exclusively supported, ty the 


but are now happily beginningito 
respect 


silver-smith of Moscow, to form a school of 
artist-workmen, deserve the highest praise. 
Such are certain in Russia to bear good 
fruit. Russians seem wanting in that 








fertility of imagination which cun alo bl 
a to take a high position in Art, but 
are endowed yas with a certain 
Tp er proper guid- 

would enable them to take at A mp 


creditable place in Art-industry. 








| D. Macxzyzim Wattace, M.A. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 


Ocr annual ramble through this gallery has, 
from uncontrollable circumstances, been made 
later this year than usual; yet although what 
is known as the “ season” is now drawing to a 
conclusion, the Crystal Palace is never without 
an attendance of visitors more or less numerous 
to justify our attention at any time of the year 
to the exhibited works of Fine Art. — 

A collection, even were it a national one, 
that contains nearly 1,500 pictures, exclusive of 
sculptures, as does that in the Palace, must 
almost inevitably include works of various 
degrees of merit. It would be absurd to com- 
pare the Sydenham ery with that of any 
public or private collection where the most 
careful supervision is made to secure the best 
works which are available. At the Crystal 
Palace any artist, whether British or foreign, 
who can show, at least, some proofs of merit, is 
a welcome contributor ; and Mr. Wass, who has 
most efficiently filled the post of ‘ keeper” 
since the gallery was first opened, now fifteen 
years ago, loses no opportunity of obtaining the 
most attractive pectections offered to him; 
exercising, of course, his own discretion in 
accepting or rejecting them. It must clearly 
be understood that the gallery is a “ market” 
for artists, and many have found it by no means 
a disadvantageous one, and thereby been 
encouraged by the sale of their contributions to 
persevere and to make progress till they have 

uired a reputation. 

but we find in the long corridor in which the 
pictures hang some by painters whose names 
are familiar to all acquainted with the Art of 
our time :—Sir W. Allan’s ‘ Jonah cast into the 
Sea;’ F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘Lady Jane Grey;’ 
T. Uwins’s ‘Carrying the Lily ‘at a Church 
Festival ;’ Lidderdale’s ‘ Waiting ;’ Marshall 
Claxton’s ‘ of Innocence ;’ Miss R. Solo- 
mon’s ‘ Beatrix welcoming Harry Esmond to 
Walcote;’ J. Webb’s ‘The Lazy Scheldt’ 
and ‘ Dover;’ A. Cole’s ‘Up Park, Sussex ;’ 
T. M. Joy’s ‘The Gipsy’s Warning ;’ Erskine 
Nicol’s ‘ Bewildered ’—one of his capital little 
Irish “ bits,” a small but nice picture ; ‘ Even- 
ing,’ by E. W. Cooke, R.A.; G. C. Stan- 
field’s ‘ Kenneth Camber Abbey, Stirling ;’ ‘ A 
Shady Lane, by F. W. Hulme ;’ J. E. Hodg- 
son’s ‘ Taking home the Bride, a.p., 1612;’ 
‘ Margaret of . Queen of Henry VI.,’ by 
J. Hayllar; T. M. Joy’s ‘Charles I. taking 
leave of his Children;’ G. C. Stanfield’s 
‘Abbey of Arnstein, on the Rhine;’ fwith 
examples of Niemann, E. Boddington, J. Hardy, 
W. Gill, J. Noble, Armfield, G. Chambers, 
Vickers, J. F. Herring, C. Marshall, Rankley, 
&c.; and in the Water-colour Gallery, works by 
= ten an E. M. Wimperis, Miss E. 
E. Hull, Miss A. Claxton, A. Tidey, Bartholo- 
mew, E. Richardson, D. Cox, jun., Nesfield, 
E. P. Brandard, Mrs. Backhouse, A. Cole, &c. 
There would be no difficulty in selecting some 
pleasing pictures from the works of these 
and other artists represented in the gallery. 

Foreign schools always make a show 
here; and many of the pictures are not unwor- 
thy of the names} attached to them; such 
as those Ww De Keyser, Van Schendel, De 
Bruycker, Verboeckhoven, Robbe, who has one 
or two well- inted ‘Sheep,’ Madame Geefs, 
Taymans, D Stocquart, Jacobson, whose 
aa va veemaging orway — sunset,’ and 

illage e in Westphalia —m ight,’ 
would, though small, do credit to ae 8 
tion. Wauguidre’s large picture of ‘Gurth 
and Wamba,’—the figures lifo-size,—is not an 
agreeab - le “ but it shows some powerful 
painting. ianette’s great “pic 
*Bernabo Visconti, Duke of fen, 2 soe 
the Nuncios of Pope Innocent VI., in. 1361,’ is 
still here ; its’size is, doubtless, a difficulty in the 
way of its finding a purchaser: we described 
the — last year. 

nteresting series of views in Africa, 
Mr. T. Baines, to which reference was also 
last year, occupies the es oe of the 
’ attract, as they deserve, a 
attendance of visitors. F ; 


POMPEII IN LONDON, 


Sucu is the title given to a 
Ree at remarkable 


iil 
HA 


ing on theleft-hand 

four views of Pompeii as it ca 
coloured as nearly as possible 
objects, which appar to the 
size; so that it is difficult to 
not standing in the very ci 
broken columns, and sha’ 
serted ee it S no 
printed catalogue when it sa: 
the natural objects dhomediveas 

tator fancies he is actual! 

imposing and famous 

must, however, point out 
of the views, owing pro 
arrangement of the 
or some defect in the 
columns are out of the 
others show a slight curve; 
defects mar, in some measure, 
| wie the interest of the 
ittle by them. 

Prominent in this series are 
Tombs,’ from the Herculaneum 
village Augusto Felice; the ‘ 
Faun,’ described as the most 
beautiful in Pompeii; the ‘H 
Lucretius,’ one of the more recent 
the ‘Villa of Diomedes;’ the 
Jupiter,’ with several other 
‘ Pantheon of Augustus,’ the ‘ i 
Baths,’ &c. In tact, there is no 
doomed city which has been 
—_ not map 0g either 
combination with o' portions. 

The end of the room and the 
are occupied by a series of pictures, 
the photo-sculpture views, are 
apertures of 8 . They 
fifteen views 0 i 
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being 
Pompeian paintin in 
Seentann of ete: Thus we have 
it is, and much of Pompeii as it 
posed to be when the flood of i 
the adjacent mountain, eighteen 
hid it from human sight through these 
ages. Following them are eleven paintings— 


: ne 


* Scenes of Pompeian Life ;” J 
in the Basilica ;’ ‘Sacrifice in the 
Jupiter ;’ ‘Market in Pompeii;’ ‘ 
Gladiators in the Amphitheatre ;’ ‘A 
between the Pompeians and N 
Corridor of the Amphitheatre,’ an 
the history of the city; ‘A Chariot-Race 
‘ An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius;’ ‘ 
Days of Pompeii,’ &c.: the last two 
representations of the terrible 
consigned this famous place to 

The lish pu 


= time and ehoer nef 
e patronage 0 ’ 
«decoration 3 ” while the so amity 
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JEAN A. D. INGRES.* 


A very important and in addition” to 

vious biographical notices = 
French master—arranged in a single volume 
by the Viscount Henri Delaborde, and pub- 
lished by the house of Plon—has recently 
appeared, and been warmly welcomed in Art- 
circles. Its distinctive —s 

is, that it presents a rich repertory of extracts 
ye the painter's memoranda and letters. 
The editor was fortunate in finding a copious 
mine of this sterling material at his 


command. This is ever Pompe tt pow 
okete ak 


reminiscence of men great or 
generation. It unconsciousl @ por- 
trait from _— Tiideg s touched with 
special truth and striking character. Ingres 
on f singular idiosyncrasy—quite 
a leader, from the Sa Bw: self-will, 
sagacity, and ene evoted profession 
with a wey viligiee of zeal, and morbidly 
jealous of neglect or hostile censure. He was 
subjected to an ordeal of neglect for 
the first half of his life. This, however, was 
succeeded by an equivalent reaction. His 
works were esteemed to merit a saloon 
in the great exhibition of 1855; he was 
sented by his native city, Besangon, with a 
genuine crown of gold; and he was named a 
member of the senate, and so he closed a long 
life of eighty-six years. 

A few excerpta fom’ this volume will, we feel 
assured, be agreeable to our readers. In his 
thirty-second year, while still under a cloud, 
he thus notes hi Sg ge . 

“In respect to am 
trust that age and reflection have matured my 
taste without impairing the ardour of my 
feelings. My devotion is ever for and 
his times—for the ancients, but, above all, for 
the divine Greeks. 

“TI am reproached for being exclusive, 
accused of injustice in regard to whatever is 
neither antique nor Raphael. Nevertheless, I 
can cultivate an affection for the diminutive 
masters of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
because they have expressed, after their own 
manner, the truth—have even admi- 
rably, in copying nature, as she appeared before 
their eyes. No, I am not exclusive, except in 
the repulsion of whatever is false.” 

“Taste should be incessantly refined by 
dwelling upon masterpieces; it is but mere 
loss of time to toil in other scrutinies. A 
glance of recognition suffices for beauties of 
inferior quality: they need no study, much 
less imitation.” 

“ What they call ‘touch’ is a 
tion of execution. It is a quality of 
endowment, a distinction of vain artists, who 
abandon the imitation of nature simply to 
display a trick of skill. Touch, be itever so 
accomplished, should not be obtrusive, other- 
wise it obstructs illusion. It exhibits a pro- 
cess instead of an object ; instead of embod: 

a thought, it betrays a mode of mani \. 
(We leave the Gevartius of Vandyke to meet this 


be 2 

“The frescoes of Andrea on Sarto seatens 
rence are, in my opinion, most 
historic works after those of Raphael.” 

Next to ap ro Poussin was, on the whole, 
the object of the artist’s admiration. 
He thus illustrates his genius :— 

“ Without leaving the Campagna of Rome— 
almost Rome itself—the immemorial Poussin 
revealed the pict ue endowment of Italy. 
He therein disco a new —even as 
did Americo Vespucio and others—but his was 
the calmer conquest. Poussin—be his name in 
honour’s highest roll—could discover in the 
country which he so subtilely scanned, what had 
wholly escaped the notice of othere—even of 
Titian, Carracci, and all great 
historic painters, and, for that same reason, 
great masters of landscape ; for it is only the 
true painters of historic theme who can do 


astice h i landscape. B 
im fret, and. by him alone, was 0 sposial style 


* Inouns : sa Vin, ses Travavx, sa Docranm. Paris, 
Henry Pion, Imprimeur-Editeur. 1870. 


ica- 
ling 








associated with Italian nature. By the cha- 
Serie at en Ein wae te his 
became accustomed, on beholding some glorious 
Sethe aade'et Ratt ete 

mi genius of Poussin,” “ would 
not have carried Fagor Moe on him so 
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study it as a profession, and he had been y 
educated as a violinist. There could 
Scere emt eee 
pain ° 
the for it. However, sh wh panne he, 
its clouds, its storms, and occasional 
hey mgeos eg Be ae eee eae 
und in music’s finest inspirations his greatest 
consolation and charm. 

“Let us ever worship,” he lays it down in 
one of his memoranda, “ with the same impas- 
sioned ardour, Gliick, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
him, who is the Raphael of our music, Mozart. 
. . « » To them one returns incessantly ; their 
beauties are so inexhaustible that seem 
always to be heard for the first time, ‘ the last 
still loveliest.’” 

“T no hl seek concerts, which are too 
exhausting to my nerves; but 1 love chamber 
quartetts and the music of the o. Thus 
music is enjoyed lone and oyed. Then 
it is that it comes on the with its 
richest flavour. My excellent Delphine (Ma- 
dame Ingres) charms my solitude every 
evening with the sonatas of the divine Haydn, 
which she in not with the of 
I detest—but 


It must be admitted that Ingres had in him 
much of the good and of the great. 
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THE ‘MAZARIN LIBRARY.’ 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
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usic, Poetry, Dancing, and 

terspersed with portraits of distin- 

dramatists, and musicians. 

of vellum painted with flowers 

i Near this is a curious old fan 

an engraved and a oh = 
representation of an imaginary triumph of ¢ 

Stuart over the Hanoverian quate, Se 

1s - 


for alike 
The Princess of Wales has lately sent a few 
and interesting fans, including one, of 
plain ivory, of Viennese manufacture, on which 
are painted its of three of the children of 
her royal highness, surrounded by snowdrops, 
honeysuckles, and crocuses, the youngest, 
a baby, being snugly ensconced in a bird's nest. 


* "We need hardly say that this is the delight 


of all lady-visitors. 


FRENCH POTTERY. 


A fine collection of i 
manufactories of Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, 
Marseilles, Strasbourg, Lorraine, Niderviller, 
and Aprey, numbering in all 133 pieces, has 
just been acquired by the Museum, which, with 
the notable exceptions of Palissy ware and the 
rare Henri Deux ware or Faience d'’Oiron, has 
hitherto been somewhat weak in its examples 
of early French Ceramic Art. In France the 
search for the products of native manufacture 
has of late been at least as keen as in England, 
and almost every ws however obscure and 
unimportant, has a monograph devoted to 
it by some enthusiastic local collector. Al- 
though it is not to be expected, or - ares | to 
be desired, that the Museum should excel in 
every branch of the potter's Art as undeniably 
as it does in the Italian maiolica, it is well that 
it should be defective in none that can claim 
artistic merit, and manufacturers and collectors 
will welcome this important addition to its 
treasures. 


GLASS MOSAIC BY MESSRS. POWELL 
AND SONS. 


This firm exhibits in the North Court a rere- 
dos for the chancel of the village church of 
Cheddington, near Tring. It is of opaque 
then eagaee gg various pieces being fitted 

with coarse joints ——_ of 
lead-framing, after the manner of a painted 
glass window. Over the altar is a representa- 
tion of the Last Supper, slightly modified fro 
the fresco in the refectory of the secularised 
Convent of St. Onofrio at Florence, originally 
attributed to Raphael, but now believed to be 
by ee ee song the ee of a few 
pieces of po g sparingly inserted, the 
surface is dull, resembling rea rather than 
mosaic, and some parts, especially the tiles at 
either side of the picture, appear as though 
formed of a woollen fabric, Although not 
altogether pleasing in the strong light in 
which it at present stands, and dbviowsly not 
intended for close inspection, we are dis 
to believe that this work will prove a han e 
and effective wall-decoration in the position for 
which it is destined—and if, as we understand, 
this indestructible and unfading substitute for 
fresco can be supplied at a moderate cost, we 
may look to see it widely adopted. 


CHINESE CLOISONNE ENAMELS. 
Mesars. Hunt and Roskell have sent for exhi- 


cture; and although 
odern, and some 

of the usnal ungainly shapes, 
ether the most fascinating 
tion lately made to the 
the Museum. Of course the 











uoise blue predominates, usually, though 
pry th mixed with other tints. ro Vases 
of a foliated in dark blue, with the 
interstices in with a greyish white, are, in 
our eyes, as examples of harmo- 
nious colouring. We wy of urge those 
our readers who may be able to do so, to see 
them, and ‘judge for themselves if our high 
praise is not fully justified. sae 


AWARDS TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education having bya minute, dated the 3rd 
day of January, 1868, offered prizes, viz :—One 
sum of 50/., three sums of 40/., five sums of 
30/., ten sums of 20/., and twenty sums of 10/., 
to the head-masters of the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom in which the general amount 
of work, considered with reference to the num- 
ber of students under instruction, should be 
found, after the examinations, to be most satis- 
factory, and having had the results of the recent 
examinations laid before them, have awarded 
the above prizes as follows, viz.:— T. S. Rawle, 
Nottingham, 50/.; Louisa Gann, Bloomsbury, 
40/.; W. H. Sounes, Sheffield, 402. ; J. Sparkes, 
Lambeth, 402; ‘W. J. Muckley, Manchester, 
30/.; C. D. Hodder, Edinburgh (male), 30/.; 
E. R. Taylor, Lincoln, 30/.; D. W. Raimbach, 
Birmingham, 30/.; W. C. Way, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 301. John Parker, St. Thomas Charter- 
house, 20/.; R. Greenlees, Glasgow, 20/.; W. 
Smith, Bradford, 20/.; W. H. Stopford, Halifax, 
20/.; Edwin Lyne, Dublin, 20/.; G. Stewart, 
West London, 20/. ; H. Lees, Carlisle, 20/.; Susan 
A. Ashworth, Edinburgh (female), 20/.; J. P. 
Bacon, Stoke-on-Trent, 20/.; T. 8. Thom 
Warrington, 20/.; W. Smith, Leeds (South 
Parade), 10/.; W. L. Casey, St. Martin’s (Long 
Acre), 10/.; J. Carter, Hanley, 10/.; J. N. Smith, 
Bristol, 10/.; G. Theaker, Burslem, 10/.; J. 
Menzies, Aberdeen, 10/.; R. Cochrane, Norwich, 
10/.; J. Bentley, Birkenhead, 10/. ; J. Anderson, 
Coventry, 10/.; W. Smith, Wakefield, 10/,; J. 
E. Goepel, Frome, 10/. ; J. P. Bacon, New- 
castle-under-Lyne,j 10/.; D. Jones, Dudley, 
107.; H. Woolner, Coalbrookdale, 10/.; , 
Macdonald, Oxford, 10/.; 8. Thomas, Sunder- 
land, 10/.; C. Swinstead, North London, 102. ; 
J.8. Dominy, Great Yarmouth, 10/.; 8. F. 
i Spi ds, 10/.; W. Stewart, Paisley, 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Brexenneav.—This school has for a long 
time been crippled by want of funds; but Mr. 
John Laird, M.P. for the borough, has come 
forward to the rescue, by making the muni- 
ficent offer of a gift of land and a suitable 
building, provided the committee of the’school 
will undertake to raise the sum of £1,100, of 
which £500 would be required to supply the 
necessary furniture, &c., and the balance to 
remain as a maintenance fund. The offer has 
been thankfully accepted by the committee, 
who have promised to take immediate action to 
collect the sum ——_ by Mr. Laird. 

Suzrpornze.—The opening of this school is 
— o' want of —? : about £100 are re- 
quired, and an ap is being made to the 
residents in and around the town for the neces- 

amount. 

IXCHESTER.—Some advance has been made 
towards establishing a school in this ancient 
city. Rooms are engaged, and a master, Mr. 
Clarke, who has had some experience in a 
Sg school, is appointed to superintend the 
pup 


REPORT OF THE ART AND SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Committee of Council on Education, repre- 
sented by Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster, and H. Cole, C.B., Secre- 
tary, have just completed the seventeenth 
report of the Science and Art De t—a 
bran I of the imi istrati whi ex led, 


in. the ending March, 1870, the f 
£178.214. ni eke 





about 160. per bend 
numbers of students are latent rapes 
this country, the School of Mines, 
of i the 
and 


students 
ome apuners rds of £75 per annum fr eden : 
gran of persons taught drawing 

1869, through the of the i : 
pag peng ie oe cost of £20,200; or 

. 6d. against 123,562 
£18,516 in 1868. Te accerdanas Saka - 
—- made by our contem 

» Maps are appended to the 

ing the distribution of the Schools 
peer “* yg the Unii i 
an ots. These would 
much improved by the cimple plan 
the night schools by a semi-circle, 
schools ve full circle, 
tion to same figure 
letters “S.” and “S.d.,” 
causes an unnecessary crowdi 
prevents the result being visi 

The South Kensington Museum 
through its turnstiles, in the year 
1,043,654 visitors, being an increase of 
cent. on the 881,076 visitors during 1 
ree this ser ya lor 1 

86,728, against 97,032 in 1868. 
tion has ‘been effected b i 
in new buildings, and £3,000 less 
during the year. The cost of 
management of the De t, and of 


ai! 


gps 
Ez 
afte 


£72,101 in 1869, ‘The total i 
Department to March 1870 has been neatly 
a million and a half sterling. 

In addition to donations and bequests from 
sixty-four different benefactors, the Museum 
has received, during the past year, a bequest of 
books, pictures, prints, drawings, rings, and 
other objects, from the Rev. Alexander 
oe at — 7 still more pn 

uest, received in the i 
jewels, coins, gy eon, el ae 
objects, from the Rev. Chauncy Hare 

ued at £23,000, has been arranged and 
loguehs 50 os 0a utmost i 
to the public. To the preg a 
valuable gems, drawn w dl 
nant, we called attention in May last. 

The estimated value of six gifts and 
alone, out of the large number already 
the Museum, amounts to upwards of £ 
This includes 233 paintings and dra 
Mr. John Shee ued at 
one water-colour drawings given 
Elizabeth Ellison, worth £5,000; three 
by Lough, given by Mr. W. Minshull 
od estimated at the bytes ' 

600; sixty-two enamel pain 
Bone, and other artists, tom ie ios 
Plumley, valued at £1,500; and the 
mentioned Townsend and Dyce legacies. 
total expenditure in purchases for 
libraries, and collections, from 1863 to 
amounts to'£280,330, so that private 
has augmented the pope nucleus , 
the expenditure of public pes 
than one half. ‘The value of aa 
national Art-collection is ,thus not likely 
over estimated at half a million. i 
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SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


OLD MASTERS IN ART-INDUSTRIES. 
resume our selections from 
the handiwork nee old a 
ters of plastic and glyphic 
with cnauaghel of a rich and 
flowing style of ornamentation, 
taken from very different pro- 
vinces of artistic ind ; @ dish and a 
book, a piece of goldsmith’s work and the 
cornice of a room, a clock of the eighteenth 
Christian century, and a painted of 
the fourth century before our era ; it might 
together objects of 


seem — to bring nae 

ter diversity in material, in , 
ares origin. Yet a subtle harm ny links 
together these varied productions of dif- 
ferent , races, and countries. The 
spirit of decorative Art, working according 
to its own hidden but persistent laws, 
guided the hand of the goldsmith of the 
reign of Louis Quatorze, as it had guided 
those of the potters and of the painters of 
the ages of Alexander and of Pericles. The 
idea ae ery have shown to be 
disgracefully prevalent in our own country, 
even in quarters where better things aright 
have been expected—that ornament is 
something to stuck on, a casual and 
indifferent sort of pe work — that 
buildings or articles of household use ma: 
be designed by one man and “‘ ornamented” 
by another—that decoration may be ap- 
plied by a “decorator,” in the same way 
that the leaves or other embellishments 
that are formed in pie-crust are stuck on 
the outside of a pie, before baking, by an 
old-fashioned cook—this notion is most 
emphatically condemned by the whole 
teaching of Art, properly so called. The 
pee or SCALE of any work of Art 

as a decisive influence on the propriety 
of the ornamentation suitable to the 
object. The rich and arabesques 
with which ae bees: of a rage 
century enri C) + Venetian 
teau, appear crowded ty almost confused, 
however ably they are engraved, when 
reduced to a fifth of the scale on which 
they were originally designed. We now 
ive the representation of two imens of 
yenetian majolica, large round dishes, or 
plateaux, such as abound among the speci- 
mens collected from this part of Italy. I 
was probably in order to bring to table 
the large fish abounding in the Adriatic, 
and which are so much firmer in flesh, and 
more savoury to the taste, when taken in 
that water, than is the case with most of 
the spoil of the Tuscan or the Ionian seas, 
that these large dishes were so greatly in 
—_ 

0. 1 is a partially sunk, circular dish, 
194 inches in Paton | with a white ground, 
covered with an elaborate ara pat- 
tern in blue. In the centre is a 5 
of Diana, between the Roman letters V B. 
The date is given as 1550. The plateau 
was purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum, in 1856, for the price of £10. 

No. 2 is a somewhat a ee 
ground is avery pale blue, and is covered 
with an arabesque of branches and 
leaves, of a darker tint of the same colour. 
In the centre is a trophy of arms, with a 
grotesque mask by way of crest. The 
grave, quiet, subdued of these and 
— eae pov — work is well 

eserving of study. 0. 2 wee purchased 
for the same Museum, in 1858, for the 
sum of £19. 

We pass Nos. 3 and 4, two small but not 









ungraceful designs—the first fitted for exe- 


cution in wood, or, on a in 
terra-cotta, and the second for niello work, 


or chasing—to arrive at No. 5, a repre- 





sentation of one of those inlaid, tooled, and 
gilded book bindi:.gs which were 


the deligh 


- 





No, 1. PLATEAU OF VENETIAN MAJOLICA. 


of the venerable De Thou, the historian, | yellow calf, in rich compartments, adorned 
and of his friend the well-known Count | with gilt tooling. Its date is 1553. It 
Grollier. The one in question is in| protected a copy of the “ Livret des 








,” and is the of M. de | the contents of the books bound by them. 
Ohalabre. The bookbi of pre-revolu- In 1694 one of these unhappy artificers was 
tionary France were held responsible for accused of having bound an infamous libel 
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on the king, and was hung in consequence. The same penalty, for a | taste of the Louis Sei , 
similar crime, was inflicted in another instance, in the year 1757. stationary, being f 
No. 6 is a damasked, or 


damascened, plaque, a sample (ay ~ 

of goldemith’s work of the % >¥ oy ~4 Aad : : 
seventeenth century. In con- ii Py ’ ~ SO 

sequence of the marriage of = o® Lig ws 
Louis XVI. toa Spanish prin- DNR <a Sy yy ‘ 
vess, the taste of the Spanish 7A Nae =<Vesiit aD, a CS awe Be 
artists was introduced into 

France, where it soon made No. & DESIGN FOR CARVING. y set wi 
rapid way. Italian Art at that ; No. 8 isa 
epoch had sunk very low, Pope Urban VIII. being chiefly occupied in | tankard by Briot, with a medallion 
making bad Latin verses, and the priests being equally in raising | cles with the lion. It is an exam 
churches and convents of an ugliness perfectly heroic. The plaque before work in pewter, of which the merit 

us is considered to 

be a very charac- 

teristic example of 

the taste in design 

of the period. Two 

greyhounds below, 

two monkeys in the 

middle, and two 

cats above, all more 

or less intent upon N 

. bind cage and 0. 4. DESIGN FOR CHASING. . 
united by delicate and flowing arabesques, recall—with a very marked |a book containin accoun 

difference in execution—some of e's Raene—teat hocks he orna- | in ad chee 
mentiste—for the decoration of the pilasters of the Loggie or the Vatican. 


PRSFSsFSse 
na 
































No. 5. mwaicnED pooxsIxping. oak 
0. 6. DAMASCENED PLAQUE. 


No. 7 is an elegant vase hich i | 7. 
dock. It beleaea an contains the works, and does the duty, of a | employed Ballin in the decorations of the great gallery 
ged to Queen Marie Antoinette. According to the whimsical | at Vecclline -arke that cannot fail to invite attention. 
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No. 7. JEWELLED TIME-PIECE. 


Grecian Art. It is nowin the Musée Napoleon III. 
The subject of the painting is the purification of 





No. 8. nzrovss# rawxanp. 


Orestes. The hero ie seated on the 
with a sacrifinal knife in his 
arm leaning against a shield. 











see ETTEAT HAA) 








used in purification. Behind A 
and graceful figure, armed with 





areal 
= 


No. 9. smver vase. 


stands Diana, a slender 
the ite corner two 
yours to awaken 


furies are ted falling asleep, w 
oa ; seems to beckon 


them; and the third fury, sinking 


beneath the ground 
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-_ element in the street-architecture of London. | Hi 
WARWICK BUILDINGS, The Tottenham Court Road 5 gy 
TER ROW. by a village ca r under the pi 

eae patitical economit—has oe aba its death- 

respec the tendency to the revival | blow. It is true many of our more preten- 

“| Art in Rogund pesune ‘aon signally tious banks, and halls, and shops, ~— bridges, 
: anifest, during the last quarter of a century, are yet conspicuous for the — oo evi- 
than in the reappearance of the picturesque dence of truly refined and cultiv taste. 












































a eas Yo nae 


i i ith el tary | In spite, however, of many shortcomings, ; almost occur in Genoa itself. Publie 

by Satine ee ag wong the | great Sreeavement is manifest. Over-adorned | is due to those men who sone 
moment the attention strays from the solution | granite or freestone is better than unmitigated — Perey buildings of which 
Baryon pen y Leeroy ag te Neb nt ator oe aad gn eg pig Amon teene benches of the City, will 
most ornate and imposing public buildings is itectu uty rep L Prag Diam ~ ee! vb ’ 

isfigured by col in the middle of | merely picturesque. The peep given at the e Messrs. 
the Mniow, ‘wah pa omy to look like an | spire of St. Michael's, Cornhill, through the | new set of shops and oe at the corner of 
Italian Pula:zo*the week a‘ter an earthquake. | court occupied by the New City Club, might | Paternoster Row, nam arwick 


~ 


nen ern ree 


— os 






































feature of » “set back” over 
floors, and columns, the convenience of the | the lower order of columns is vt 
(an illustration of | entrances and staircases, and the careful intro- effect. The Corinthian style of 


to which we referred in a former number of the | well-proportioned strength of the girders, and and the 
Art-Journal (No. xev » p. 355). It is of the | 


decoration of this building 














which we now I 


have more especially to speak. But the per- 


resent to our readers) that we 


manent features of the structure, the able 
arrangement of the space, the efficient lighting 
of the apartments, the fireproof durability and 


duction of hydrants on every floor, are such as 
to reflect the highest credit on the architect, 
Mr. William Ellison, of London. 

With reference to the external elevations, the 
Paternoster Row face is very rich and ornate, 


formi striking embellishment to the : 
end. premating a favourable contrast ae) 
very worthy and pretentious buildings oh 
icinity. bs 
“The Warwick Lane face is much plainer -“ 
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the other, but is ‘so arranged, that should this 
street be widened as now anticipated, this front 
can, at a comparative small cost be rendered as 
effective as the other. 

Without the aid of drawings, however, it is 
not easy to give our readers a correct idea of 
the effect of these elevations, or bow the rich 
and highly decorated stone-work attracts the 
eye the moment it comes in view. 

The credit of these is due to Mr. John 
Lessels, architect, Edinburgh, to whom the 
designing and carrying out of the exterior was 
pee ; and the work was executed by the 
firm of Messrs. Beattie and Sons, also of Edin- 
burgh. 

The stone used, is of a pleasant warm hue, is 
from the neighourhood of Edinburgh, and we 
hope will prove durable, and resist sulphur 
contained in our London a 

The decorated ceiling of which we reproduce 
the design (showing the quarter of a compart- 
ment and the soffit, and also an elevation of half 
a girder), is introduced into the apartment on the 

ound-floor of the south-west angle of the 
Fuilding, occupied as a shop by Messrs. Nelson. 
The iron girders in question, which support the 
first floor, divide this ceiling into six compart- 
ments, richly ornamented with mouldings in 
carton pierre, with colour, and with gilding, as 
mentioned in our former notice. 

The idea which led to the adoption of the 
decoration represented by our illustration was 
that of finishing the apartment as a first-class 
library, in which the colour should be at the 
same time deep, rich, and cheerful. To this 
end a medium depth of the tertiary colours was 
adopted for the ceiling, and gold was freely 
rw § being made, in some places, the ground 
to receive the details, and, in others, being em- 
ployed to heighten and relieve the mouldings. 

‘The ceiling is, as we remarked above, divided 
into six compartments by iron girders, around 
each of which is carried the same cornice that 
is used on the walls. Each compartment is 

subdivided, and formed into smaller 
panels, four of which are elliptical and two 
circular. ‘The second engra shows one 
quarter of one of the circular panels, with a 
portion of the soffit, and an elevation of the side 
of the enclosing beam. 

In the centre of each panel there is a sun- 
light gas-burner. ‘The remaining area of the 
circle, which forms the largest portion of the 
ceiling, is filled in with a pale ish blue, 
diapered with a pattern of a darker shade of 
the same colour. The whole is enclosed within 
an ornate border, worked in lower tones of the 
tertiaries, picked out with the primary colours, 
and heightened with gold. 

The spandrel panels in the angles have a 
ground of soft yellow, on which the ornaments 
are worked ~. low — ont anes with 
purple tints. Ornamental panels are placed in 
theo centre of each spandrel, formed by bands of 
citron colour, hatched with gold, enclosing a 
blue ground. ‘These panels are intended to be 
inscribed with the names of eminent authors. 

The cornice on the walls and beams has been 
executed in darker shades of the same colours 
that are employed on the ceiling, heightened 
by the use of gold. The object of this treat- 
ment was to increase the a t height of 
the ceiling. ‘The soffits of the girders have 
been treated in a similar way, and the walls 
have been kept very low in tone, Lap Lar per 
of a full deep maroon colour, with a border at 
top and bottom formed of bands of darker hue, 
enriched with gold lines. 

To receive the most satisfactory impression 
from these decorations, the observer should 
descend the staircase in the corner of the room 
where the eye can command more of the 
ceiling; the effect from which point is ex- 
tremely rich and harmonious. 

The soffits of the windows are worked with 
ornamental patterns of the same style and 
colour as the decoration of the ceiling. The 
window jambs are coloured like the and 
diapered with bands of darker colour, relieved 
with gold, forming each into a panel, as shown 
in the engraving. 

It will be seen that no small amount of 
thoughtful care has been bestowed upon the 
decoration of this handsome apartment, and 





fe 
a 
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The colour decorations were designed by Mr. 
Bonnar, of the firm of Purdie, Seance ont 
Curfrae, Edinburgh ; by whom were exe- 
cuted, and who have recently been largely em- 
ployed on similar works, more particularly in 
= Tt = some elaborate decoration at 

ew e 'y, near Edinburgh, for the late 
Marquis of Lothian. . 

_ Thedetailed account which wehave here given, 
is far from doing adequate justice to the striking 
effect and beauty of a work which is well fitted 
to extend the credit of this eminent firm of 
decorative artists; for it is impossible to give, 
even with the uid of an engraving, which can- 
not perfectly translate colour into black and 
white, a true idea of a work that should be seen 
to,be rightly appreciated. 

_ It would be invidious here to try to appor- 
tion the merits of the separate portions of a 
work on which two architects have been em- 
ployed, neither of these gentlemen would 
thank us for such an attempt, nor is it at all 


necessary. 
It is evident that both have done their best 
to secure such a satisfactory result, and we 
oe - tulate on on oo success. 
essrs. T. Nelson and Sons, the proprietors, 
also deserve warm congratulation for the public 
spirit with which they have reared a temple of 
the muses on the ancient site of Amen Corner. 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 





Tus Spring Session of the Parliament of the 
— bp yoy for the year 1870 has not 
such as to inspire a cheeri 
We refer not only to t the profunt tonhien 
which the contemplation must cause to lovers 
of Art, but to the sense of alarm it is cal- 
culated to awaken in all those who know how 
intimately the advance of Art-education is 
conn with the very springs of national 
——-, On every occasion on which Art- 
subjects have been brought before the House of 
Commons (which, in the present Parliament, 
appears to be fast denuding itself of its ancient 


c of a deliberative assembly, in favour 
of that of a mere convention of popular delegates) 
we have seen the same humiliating spectacle. 


All the specially educated and competent mom- 


-bers have spoken in one sense, and then a com- 


majority has replied with an antagonistic 
no tales neither careful nor indeed able to 
answer in any other way. Had this¥mode of 
— the utmost administrative con- 
tempt important branch of national educa- 
tion which the money of the country is, at the 
same time, voted in a not illiberal measure to 
support, been ado; under the influence of a 
prime minister who was entirely destitute of 
that knowledge of the liberal Arts which, as we 
were told in our school days— 


“Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros,”” 


—a man apt ones his own want of here- 
ditary culture or of early schooling on those 
whom he hated as his superiors ay moment 
lars, it might have been intelligible, however 
i . But that, with os yn lnmiped 
sity education, of foreign travel, o re- 
man and of “ connoisseurship,” at the head of 
affairs, the im t question of the msthetic 
idance of the country should have been 
ed over to persons confessedly ignorant of 

Art, and scdulously offensive to all technically 





4 Reform ats | hog vo of 
once proceed on the 
The munificent sum of 


i 
: 


lace. The vote of £10,170 
taken for the new refreshment-room in this 


ye SS 
ap @ crown. 
wi wee gets its vote; and architects, 
market-gardeners, and persons interested in 
“what is called Art,” are properly and uni- 
versally snubbed. 
While the Government has thus shown its 
ound contempt at once of the most graceful 
‘eatures of a liberal education, of those public 
monuments and public servants which all but 
the most brutally ——- people are accustomed 
to hold in honour, the aspirations of the 
great mass of the crowded inhabitants of 
London for the preservation of the free 


a afforded by Epping Forest 
and by the reclaimed foreshore of the 08, 
it has occupied no small portion of the session 
in tinkering a new bill for national education. 
That any measure should have passed, under 
the circumstances, tending to promote this 
vitall ingeent question, we take to be such 
a Godsen that we would fain hope the 

sense of the people may supply the of 
wisdom of their re ves. But the point 
to which we wo n desire to the 
attention of all those who have a voice or a pen 
to use is this:—We are inaugurating a national 
system of primary education, because we find— 
and even our wo have discovered—-that if 
we continue to be the least educated European 
country, ‘except alone the Papal States, our 
manufactures will infallibl e. We have 
spent in the year ending March 31st, 1870, the 
sum of £178,214 for the education os ie pease 
in Science and Art, while we maintain, in the 
post which most nearly rosembles that of a 
minister of public works, a person whose sole 
Tee ee 0 eee an ignorant 


Science. 

The sums voted by Parliament for the public 
education of the United K both 
elementary and superior are not unworthy the 
importance of the sub, The estimates for 
the year Se wedndehie gy the sums of a 
for the Science Department ; A 

for the British Museum; £16,181 for the 
National Gallery ; and £1,800 for the National 
Portrait Gallery. The annual ts for da 
and evening schools amount to £614,778, those 
ng oy and there 


= 
i 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF HENRY MoOONNEL, 
ESQ., CRESSBROOK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Iw one of the most beautiful districts of the 
most picturesque of our English shires— 
among the hills and dells and rich alluvial 
valleys of Derbyshire, watered by fer- 
tilising rivers, with associations of remotest 
antiquity (for the Britons, the Romans, 
the Saxons, and the Normans had their 
« dwellings” here), above one of the most 
charming of its many vales—is a mansion 
of no great size, but of much elegance, in 
which are gathered a large number of the 
rarest examples of British Art; works 
selected with sound judgment and profound 
knowledge, of immense worth, but ob- 
viously collected from thorough apprecia- 
tion and love of excellence, as sources of 
intellectual enjoyment in a home where 
the slenssep to be derived from Art may 
be fitly combined with those that are sup- 
plied by all-bountiful Nature. ; 

The pen might run on to describe the 
road from Buxton and that from Bakewell, 
and probably from other places, so as to 

all the space we can devote to the 
** collection ” to which it is our purpose to 
direct the attention of our readers. As we 
view from one of the terraces the charming 
valley above which the house stands—Wye 
Dale—and by moving not many yards away, 
look down upon one of the very loveliest of 
the dales of Derbyshire—Monsall Dale—we 
may be pardoned if we forget for awhile the 
rich treat that awaits us within—a collec- 
tion of a —_ exceeded in = 
in man eries, but surpassed by none 
in the ae beauty and high au the 
productions of British Art, gathered to- 
gether, in a comparatively unostentatious 
inglish home. 
here is here no “ gallery :” the pictures 
are hung on the walls of the “living 
rooms’ —a perpetual feast, to beenjoyed, not 
at intervals, but during every hour of the 
day: they are not large apartments, so 
that pictures of size are placed in the hall 
and on the staircase—these we shall first 
describe. é' 


Tne Hawt anp Srarrcase. 


3 ey foo entering we find one of 
Sm Epwix DSEER’S larger pictures— 
‘Hawking:’ it is well-known from the 
engraving, and was painted in his best 
time: here also are the artist’s two re- 
markable crayon-drawings, ‘ Protection,’ 
and ‘ Free-Trade’—the one represented bya 
stately groom and a steed as stately, the 
other by a sturdy farmer with a horse of 
the strong Flemish breed. The artist has 
intended a sly bit of satire, which “told” 
well when the theme was in “everybody's 
mouth.” The drawings will be valued long 
after the contest is forgotten ; for they are 
admirable examples wr , pear werd peculiar 
meg which he has so long been without 
a 


_ J.C, Honstey has here one of his charm- 

ing pictures of fair young girls and chil. 
ren gathering and adorning themselves 

with spring-flowers in the spring of life. 

J. PHILLIP a somewhat small picture of a 
Spanish maiden bidding her lover “ adieu.” 
In the round a female holds a gun, 
which tells estory : it is a pretty picture, 
and a good specimen of the master. 

A sea-scape by MiLiErR, and its 


om by Srawrretp, are here also 


In a small anti-room adjoining j 
: nti- joining is one of 
the earlier paintings by MutnEapy—the d 


picture that induced his election into the 





Royal Academy : ‘ Idle-boys’ are reproved 
by the schoolmaster, who lectures oo 
ex cathedra, preparatory castigation : 
mech ay ng it of the artist’s father ; 
while for the two lads, his sons were the 
sitters. The work is ey es 
telling its story with emphasis, may be 
duak the best achievements of the 
British school 


There are on the staircase several of the 
most examples of modern Art— 
placed , no doubt, because too Take in 
size for the sitting-rooms ; but the t is 
excellent, and they could be nowhere seen 


to — advantage. 

ere is the well-known picture of Rosa 
BonHEUR—the famous ‘Horse Fair ’—the 
work by which, in England at least, her 
fame was established. It was seen by tens 
of thousands, and is known to an inffal tely 
greater number by the engraving. Never 
were horses better painted. The animal has 
been rendered more poetically no doubt— 
the fair dame of France has not deprived 
Landseer of his laurels—but as a rendering 
of truth, this picture, very varied as it is, 
and portraying many “characters,” has 


never been surpassed. 


i 


iiglee 


tHE 


The chef-deuvre of JoHN PHILP is | fin 


beyond question ‘‘ THe Younc MuRi.10o,” 
in this collection: when exhibited at the 
Royal Academy it was universally pro- 
nounced to be one of perhaps a dozen of 
the loftiest achievements British Art ; 
one of the few that may challenge compe- 
tition with the best productions of any 
modern school; and one that would hardly 
suffer by compari with those of the 
grand master of old Spain. The incident 
is so emphatically related, the drawing is 
so admirable, the grouping so ect, 
every person so well expresses that which 
heor she is intended to express; not only the 
young painter, but the old monks, the 
gitana, and the child hanging on her arm, 
the muleteer and his mule, all the on- 
lookers—as to leave nothing that one can 
conceive might be an improvement to any 
part of the crowded canvas. Moreover, 
the picture is carefully finished: although 
vigorous and bold, and essentially manly 
in style, nothing has been slighted ; while 
there are “bits” that wanll have esta- 
blished the artist’s fame had his aim been 
no higher than to paint “still-life.” 
_ Simm Gzeorce Harvey, P.R.S.A., is here 
in strength. The engraved picture of ‘ The 
Catechism ’—three children examined be- 
fore the Scotch minister—is well-known, 
and may be accepted as his best, as it is 
certainly the most carefully painted of his 
works. The story is so well told, the cha- 
racters so truthfully portrayed, the group- 
ing so excellent, every point so scrupu- 
lously studied and thought over, that the 
accomplished artist might safely rest his 
reputation on this work, if he had done 
nothing more ambitious in theme. 

_‘ The Forge’ of Creswick is one of the 
pictures that give him high rank as a 

nter of English scenery: the firelight 

om the forge is seen through the latticed 
window, lighting up the figures outside. 
It is true to Nature, and an admirable s 
cimen of Art; undoubtedly one of the 
artist’s happiest productions. 

Near it is a fine example of ‘‘ Wricut 
or Derby,” an artist seldom seen as he 
ought to be, to have a fair impression of his 

wer—a power that gave him fame before 

ogland learned to value the genius 
that lived at home. This picture repre- 
sents the wife of the absent Conta watch- 
ing the ee a am 5, Sagem we ne un- 
oing in the night-time the embroidery she 
had worked in the day. - 


i 


i 


work, the ‘Sleeping 
BAYLyY: one of the best i 


of the painters who are 

Few who have seen, can have forgotten, it 
There exists a chromo copy, but that eon- 
veys but a poor idea of the wonderful 
perties of the work. ted by 09 

EASTLAKE is represen’ a picture 
size—‘ The Ransom of Greek Slaves.’ 
exhibits the peculiar studies with 
That of the eecepe of Greek patio 
that o: escape 3, 80 
known by the engraving. The picture is 
full of details, all e 
draperies, &c.; but its value consists in the 
varied qu See bey . 
despair, seen in group 
tives, for whose ransom two monks are 
arriving over the hill. : 

ConsTABLE is seen to ad in two 

d landscapes —‘ Flatford Mill,’ and: 
ell in ‘ Helminghes Past ih... ar 
sound, vigorous, an i 
has given them strength, as the artist 
knew it would do. These, if not — 
his greatest, may be classed with the 
pleasing of his works. 

‘The Morning Bath,’ by Writs Cole 
LINS, Will be remembered as one of the ex 
cellent artist’s most pleasant pictures. 4 
bather takes a young child to give ita 
dip. The figures are good, and the 
scape is admirable. ‘The artist product 
few pictures so well calculated to sdom # 
room, to please the eye, and satisfy 


mind. 

‘A’ Mare and Foal’ is another example 
of Rosa BonHEuR; small in size, bub 
quisite in fini ; 

Soe cana 
a a : | 
is a pretty and y painted picture by 
HENRIETTA BROWNE. 
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So also is a small picture by Epwarp 
Frere. A little girl has taken her dinner 
to her young brother, and watches him 
with affectionate care. It is far better 
painted than more recent works by the 
prosperous painter. Rod 

Over the doors are two good paintings— 
one by Miss Nasmyru, the other by 
Hor.tanD—an artist who has not yet foun 


his proper place : few men of his time—and 
it,was time of English Art—better 
appreciated English scenery, or painted 
it better. 


Tue Drawrye-Room. 


‘The Visit to the Harem’ is the ch-/- 
d euvre of HENRIETTA BROWNE; at least, in 
England we have seen no production from 
the “‘ masterly” pencil that approaches it 
in interest, either as a composition, or as 
a painted work exhibiting thorough know- 
1 and careful study in every part. It 
is, we know, painted ‘‘ from the life;” for 
the scsumntichel artist enjoyed the rare 

rivilege of entrance to the m of the 

ultan, and of making studies from the seve- 
ral ladies she = a There are man 
figures, some “‘ elderly,” others young; 
charming—beautifal, or poco or 4 
they are not pictured in gayer 
moments, but as they were seated or stood 
in the salon where they received their 
guest, knowing, probably, the 
for which she came among them. = 94 
ture is not new to us: it was exhibited in 
London, where it excited the ad- 
miration to which it was entitled, not only 
as a work of Art, but as introducing us to 
a new scene—guided, not by fancy, but by 
fact. It is as near perfection as a picture 
of its class can be; for, altho first 
object of the artist was truth, she was, no 
doubt, itted a certain latitude in deal- 
ing with the materials at her disposal— 
possibly improving somewhat the lovely 
faces of her sitters; but, certainly, choos- 


ing such draperies, and disposing them as | i 


suited her best. 

A small picture of ‘ Neapolitan Peasants’ 
is a good example of T. Uwins, an artist 
whose many excellent works have not ob- 
tained a foremost place among the painters 
of his time; yet he was always pleasing, 
often meritorious, and sometimes 

A gem by Davin Cox ; anda fine picture, 
though small—a moonlit scene—by old 
CROME, grace this room; as do also three 
exquisite small ‘‘ bits” by MULREADY—one 
a specimen of still-life; the others, petits re- 
plicas of the ‘ Hayfield’ and ‘The Wedding 
Gown:’ though slight, they are charmingly 
painted, as if the artist knew that to some 
appreciative mind they would become 

erished ‘‘ pets.” 

A beautiful little picture Ep WARD 
FRERE, one of his most carefully finished 
works, such as gave him the fame to 
which he has of late years seemed indiffer- 
ent, represents two children caught in a 
snow-storm, the elder striving to shelter the 
younger : it is happily felt and rendered. 

Dycxmans has here one of his most cha- 


racteristic works—an aged woman with a 
young child worshipping in a church. 
It is small, but full of feeling; gracefully | i 
composed, and telling its story well. Asa 
painting it is of great excellence. 





Two fine examples of the ili 
of Sir A nn Se gah ie 
* Amalfi,’ may take rank 


F 


jictures upon which 
rests, and this is one of 


Tue Liprary. 

In this room (and S i aged ign) are 
placed the best pictures in collection : 
chief anang Som is ‘ Port-na-Spania,’ by 

‘ ‘ANFIELD. We question if he 
ever paiuted a better picture—the wild sea, 
the rugged shore, wreck among the 
rocks and breakers of the savage Iri 
coast, where so many vast ships of the 
* Invincible” Armada went down, are ad- 
mirably rendered. It was with such mate- 
rials artist dealt when he was most 
happy and most athome. This is, in truth, 
the production of a great artist; one who 
felt what he saw, or what he fancied, and 
was always true to nature. Such pictures 
as this obtained, and will maintain for him 
as long as Art continues to gratify and 
teach, a foremost position among the 
painters of the world. No man ever lived 
who better understood the capabilities of 
Art, or who laboured more successfully to 


render them available for a high 


full of faith; moreover, it is admirably 
inted—painted as if the artist felt and 
peed thoteened thane; aumiating sennal 
the old masters in Art, the best of whom 
might have been proud to ha 
picture as a bequest to their after-time. 
Here is a small replica by Any ScuEr- 
aus sf tie Genens gums Desnoeen, 
Rimini :’ it is charmingly painted, and, 
a cabinet example, is an acquisition of 





gallery. As ho sat there ho sent forthe por- 
trait of the em and hung for some 
lost in thought over the gentle face which, 
with its blue eyes and pensive beauty, some- 
what resembled that other Isabella, great 
queen of Castile. 

se, name salted far.o sictee of exp Send 
erring 2 the garden, then for a sketch 
of Judgment, by Titian. Thus occu- 
pied, he remained so distracted and motionless 
that it was thought right to awaken him from 
his reverie. On being spoken to he turned 
ais phos th Mind GI en brea 
the and the murmur of the fountain, 
and t with the golden 


To nee ae cote ae 
picture: it is a portrait; but pai i 
i a we Bay treat- 


very best of her always charming pictures— 
roses and other flowers y blended. 
It is one of the pleasantest of the 

beautiful works 


ppiest inspira- 
tions, ‘ L’ All and the N * graces 
this room : ie 0 srotuction ot bil best 
time. He has painted the subject often and 
zo mene reas but we can never tire of it : 

figure seems in motion : 

beantifal ts the « sweet nymph ;” pat 
eee so OR animal and spiritual 


e. 
E. M. Warp’s picture of ‘ Marie Antoi- 
nette’ is a replica ; the original being one of 
the gems of the gallery of Mr. Williams 
(described in the Art-Journal, for 1869, 
P 279.*) The moment pictured is when 
‘ouquier Tinville reads to the persecuted 
ueen the sentence that condemns her to 
ie. She sits in quiet pengnates silently 


before her cruci 
PrTho ‘Smile’ and the ‘Frown’ of T. Wzn- 


STER are here—perhaps the most popular 
of all the artist’ wor : one of them, the 


‘Frown,’ is the engraved picture; the 
other, ‘ The Smile,’ differs in some essential 
from that which the Art-Union of 

1. Fe i ted by of his 

. Faxp is one 

most excellent lee, ‘ Conquered not sub- 
dued,’ wherein a bad boy is placed in a 
corner Sat tof cams pes wiodde 7 
punishment for some m 4 

a theme the artist has treated in many 
ways: several of his paintings tell the 
story. Faed is stilla young man: as far as 
years go, he has not yet reached his zenith : 
it seems strange to describe this as of his 
* best time ;’ re d 

advanced since he painted it. 

Tue Bru11aRrpd-Room,. 

Some noble works grace this room, 
at the end of a charming cons r from 
the windows of which is obtained a 

d glorious view. 
en FREDERICK GoopALL contributes a fine 

i of the highest class: ‘The First- 
orca Egyptian wuman nursing 


* This picture Mr. L. Stocks is engraving for publi- 
cation in the Art-Journal, 
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her infant child, painted with a happy 
combination of force and refinement. 

Here is J. P. Kwrout’s picture of ‘ The 
Wreckers,’ in “three parts.” It will be 
well remembered by many as obtaining for 
the artist considerable fame before he 
became a painter of portraits. The first 
and third parts describe,“‘ the wreckers” as 
seeing the ship among the breakers, and 
luring them by false lights to the fatal 
rocks: the centre shows them dividing 
their booty in the presence of some of their 
victims. It is a work of power, manifesting 
much vigour of imagination, and well 
drawn unt poleia, There is perhaps too 

reat a preponderance of the melo-dramatic, 
Bat treatment was inseparable from 
the subject. ; 

A-grand “early” Tunwer, ‘A Ship 
Ashore,’ may be accepted as evidence of the 
mighty skill with which the artist pictured 
an appalling catastrophe at«sea. It is 
amazingly powerful.in treatment: the 
wild waves are “‘ saying” death ; there is 
as it were an echo in the sky: every 
portion of the picture proclaims the hand 
of the master. 

Joun Linvew. contributes one work, 
‘The Brow of the Hill’—haymakers are 
carting home the hay:. we see here the 
artist in his best time; a time v 
different in its results from that at whi 
he has now arrived. Lucky are they who 

pictures by John Linnell, painted 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, when 
his works found few appreciators and no 
buyers. 
ee ate rg Me mn a fine | 
picture of ‘ Cattle going to Water.’ 

Here is an admirable example of a rich 
landscape by Thompson of Duddingstone. 
PF ng eiress,’ by ‘a R. aay aga i net ene 

is test works, ma regarded as 
calaaaeialtinn Sean collection: it is charm- 
ingly painted—cold in colour, certainly— 
and too much approximating to portraiture; 
but still a very ble work and a cha- 
racteristic example of the master. 

Besides the pictures we have enumerated, 
the bed-rooms contain many works that 
would be considered rare adornments 
elsewhere; among them are productions 
Wy Morland, Bonnington, the Misses 

utrie, Ko. 

Our pleasant task is ended, except that 
a few words are demanded in reference 
to the greatest and most valuable of all 
the Art-treasures of this attractive house. 
Mr. Mc Connell is the r of that 
wonderful collection of drawings by Mac- 
Lisk of the Norman conquest; so well 
known pod eng tepamese to the Art- 
union \ on. engravings, however, 
do but scant justice to the exigi ; in 
truth one would turn from them with 
something akin to loathing who saw the 
drawings of which they —— to be copies. 

Beyond all question fame of Maclise 
would jetged ty @ more solid founda- 
tion if judged by these cae Sow 
than his paintings. They are absolutely 
wonderful, exhibiting the highest intellec- 
tual power in combination with the 
soundest knowledge of Art; scholastic 
labour united with brilliant fancy : every 
one of the ForTY-Two may be ted as 


an example of the rarest and best trained 
GENIUS. 


While we 
we feel it to in been cegmuid Sor 
the Nation ; for it is of national interest in 
every way, and should have a place in 


one of En , 
+ wallet de blio galleries, and Le 


_ 


the owner of this | i 





THE CROSS OF PRAYER. 


FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY J. BELL. 


Visrrors to the Royal Academy exhibition 
of the present year, who are accustomed to 


direct their’ attention ‘to the sculptured | 


works annually displayed in the rooms— 
atid we are bound to say this department 
of Art is more generally neglected by the 
large majority it ought to be—could 
not fail to be arrested by Mr. Bell’s ex- 
tremely elegant designs on what, from its 
form and ‘ornamentation; he has appro- 
priately termed’ ‘The Cross of Prayer ;’ 
these designs embodying and illustrating 
the «leading features of ‘‘ The» Lord’s 
Prayer ;”’ or, in other words, the six peti- 
tions which it includes. Some time ago 
the sculptor carried out an idea, of which 
these subjects formed a portion, of design- 
ing @ series of outlines entitled ‘‘ Composi- 
tions from the’ Liturgy ;” which Messrs. 
Longman and Co. published ; and he has 
now still further extended it by modelling, 
on a reduced scale and in a collective form, 
those referring to the divine prayer which 
occurs 80 ee in our beautiful Lit- 
urgy. His ultimate hope is, that he may 
be called upon to execute the ‘ Cross’ in 
marble, and on a scale sufficiently large to 
render it of sufficient importance to find a 
destination in some sacred edifice, for which 
it would certainly be most worthy and most 
appropriate; éven where there may be no 
tendency to ritualism. We shall envy the 
“‘Art-patron” who gives this ‘‘ commission.” 
Our readers who can carry their thoughts 
back to the series of papers on Flaxman, 
by Mr. Teniswood, published in the Art- 
Journal for 1868, will remember several 
designs suggested by the Lord’s Prayer: 
these, however, were chiefly intended for 
monumental pospeees, and were treated 
accordingly.» But beyond occupying the 
same ground, as it were, the compositions 
of each sculptor are perfectly independent 
of poe we ; Mr. Bell :~ taken nothin 
from his great proto t an idea, an 
even that: he has weed out as originally 
in the whole.as he has in the details. In 
the first, or lower, compartment, we have 
the invocation to the Deity, the figures 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer: above 
it, a mother brings her two children to the 
Saviour, in allusion to Christ’s declaration, 
**of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” The 
uppermost compartment symbolises sub- 
mission to the Divine will. The left arm of 
the cross shows an angel bringing bread to 
the hungry—‘‘ Give us this , am our daily 
bread ; ” the corresponding arm, the prayer 
for forgiveness of sins, is answered by an 
angel, as we read the design, “ blotting 
out the handwriting that is against them,” 
the ¥ - vy ty central com 
ment is rightly made most important 
of all: it embodies the last joint petition 
in the prayer. Here, in a group, most 
in design, we see evil spirits con- 
the possession of the bodies of 


left without aid—an angel with a flamin 
—_ a an assailant, oad 
hands ano good spirit are 

forth to the rescue. 7 

from the interest which every 
ent offers, it cannot 
well studied is the 
t of the combined whole: the 
parts balance each other admirably.* 








PICTURES BY BARON WAPPERS. 


Tars distinguished Belgian artist 
vie clang ties eee ee 
ora e@ 
pictures destined for his o re ba 
the figures are life-size. O 
mission oan he Belgian 
completed : represen 
infamous —whichever at ree to call it~ 


— * that has so fre. 
uently fo d expression among artiste 
Test Moments af Checks ht en 


Notwithstanding the contrast 
two sides of the scene, the: 
evidences of the impending 
by air- and space, the artist 
perfect balance throughout . 
and jconcentrated attention on . 
a as ea 
e air of re i 
best portraits of him by Vandyck, 
any re of the grand 
painter. What an 
writes a Parisian critic of thede pl 
ineffable sadness there is in the ki 
ance, on receiving from love and 
loftiest viaticum “(ce | viatique 
young: girl, absorbed by grief, i 
difficulty the power to offer her 
useless gift ; and that rose, itself 
seems but an emblem of the w that 
ing away, and of the life which will 
be quenched.” It is by deep feeling and 


sion that Wappers Ps his 
and not by those mournft — 


2 


is dE He 
ie Hp E 


other By oe have associated 

It is by a scale of lights skilfully 

that he has obtained vigour of 

subject, as we have intimated, may be, and 

doubt is, a fiction; but it might have 

Truth. 

' The other picture, to which the ter is 

patting the last touches, is d for the 
useum at Antwerp. ‘The subject is as 

distinct from the preceding as one can well 


imagine; it professes to illustrate a in 
“The Song of Solomon :”—“* Who A this that 
cometh up out of the wilderness, leaning on her 
slightent > of —? gore the 

ightest indication of the spiri meaning 
which divines are radecetin i 
mystic book of the sacred writi 
position shows simply a man woman, both 
of noble aspect, and semi-nude, the former is a 
little in advance of the latter, who leans on his 
left arm ; the conjoint attitude of the two figures 
is extremely elegant. Thus Adam and Eve may 
have walked in the Garden of Bes 3 
of their innocency. peries are 
skilfully arranged, and their rich yet subdued 
colouring gives great delicacy to the flesh-tints; 
and both are heightened by, and harmonise 
with, the landscape with which the figures are 

i is picture, which bears the 

name dt Shulamite,” a word 
“ Song of Solomon,” though 
never definitely settled its me oy 
to be a valuable addition to 
gallery. 

It is so long since we have see 
important work from the hand of 
must now be advancing 


e 
: 


i 


F 


’ 
Hs 


i 


any 


+ i 
HHT 


by-gone time, when he 
6 ee te ig tae 
‘ The Self-devotion of the B 
den,’ ‘Christ at the Se re. 


tion of Anne rage} Def 
by the Knights, of St. John,’ &e. 




















THE CROSS OF PRAYER. 








ENGRAVED BY C. BALDING. FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY J.B! 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue gallery of the Institute of Water-colour 
Painters, in Pall Mall, was o for a short 
period last month to allow of an exhibition of 
the pictures selected by the winners of as 
the last drawing of the Art-Univun of 

It was the thirty-fourth annual exhibition ; 
andan examination of the works chosen leads 


to the conclusion that as the society advances | and 


in so do the subscribers, ly, appear 
to “Tivenee in discrimination and judgment. 
‘There is scarcely a bad picture in the whole 
collection, which numbers 106; and we noticed 
fewer “ mistakes” than pee strange to 
say, these are chiefly noticeab —e 
more important’ prizes—in other words, r 
ictures than those selected might, we believe, 
love been purchased for the same money. Mr. 
C. T. Melick, the winner of the £200 prize, 
chose from the Royal egy | Mr. E. Crowe's 
‘The Vestal,’ a work that in no way com- 
mended itself to us, either as a composition 
or for colour: in the latter quality it is la- 
mentably deficient, especially as regards har- 
mony. Notwithstanding the poetic feeling 
thrown by Mr. C. J. Lewis into his landscape 
without a name, exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, with a descriptive verse in lieu f— 
and which Mr. A. B. Wyon, a prize-holder of 
£150, selected—we have seen by the 


artist that have gi 
painter, has been fortunate 


- 


ven us more 
‘Tourrier, a Frenc 
in disposing of his large picture of ‘ Henry II. 
of France and Diana of Poictiers witnessing 
execution of a Protestant,’ another contribution 
to the Academy, for £150, to Mr. W. H. Pep 
who paid the difference between this sum 
£75, the amount <> aan ~ work ° 
anything but agreeable in subject an 
a besides being evidently tt 
from Mr. Calderon’s ‘The English Ambassador 
in Paris witnessing the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew.’ 
£100, fell into the hands of Mr. J. Elliott, who 
chose from the new British Institution, Mr. 8. 
Hodges’ ‘The Jungfrau from the Road to 
Miirren,’ a rather large and coarsely-painted 
work. The second prize of £100, the holder 
being Mr. W. H. Booker, secured Mr. E. 
Richardson’s ‘Limberg, with the Cathedral 
of St. George, on the Lahn,’ exhibited in the 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters. The best 
selection among the higher priced works is, in 
our judgment, that of Mr. H. G. Richardson, 
who, with his 4 of £75, bought Mr. H. 
Garland’s ‘ Highland Cattle going South,’ from 
the Academy : this artist has been looking to 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur to some good purpose. 

Among the minor prizes may be pointed out 
‘ La Petite Mére,’ and the ‘Amateur,’ both by 
Mr. E. Roberts, and both v commendable 
pictures, chosen from the exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists; Mr. T. Pyne’s 
‘ Near Arundel, Sussex,’ a well-painted land- 
scape; Mr. C. Armytage’s ‘ ‘Take a Run in the 
_ en,’ from the til holding A Fortune in a 
Tea-cup,’ a young girl holding an empty tea- 
cup to a oie, by Mr. J. C. Waite, x Rew 
from the Royal Scottish Academy; ‘Girl and 
‘Thrush,’ hy Mr. A. F. Patten, from the New 
British Institution; ‘The Village Violinist,’ 
by E. Opie, from the Academy; ‘A Pool on 
the Lowther, Westmoreland,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Foster, from the Society of British Artists; 
‘ Morning on the Thames,’ by Mr. J. F. Waine- 
wright, from the same ery; ‘The Stile,’ 
Mr. W. Bromley, also from the same ; 
‘A Backwater of the Wey,’ by Miss A. 
combe, from the Academy: this picture is 
sketchy, but shows true feeling of nature and a 
good eye for local colour. Mr. J, 
who yg of £45, added £25 to it to 
obtain Mr. H, Wallis’s ‘ Blue Bells,’ a lar 
but charming picture exhibited in the New 
British Institution. 

The water-colour drawings show several 
excellent specimens; we have not, however, 
space to enumerate them. 

To repeat what was said at the outset; the 
selections as a whole are most creditable to the 
prize - winners, and show that the society 
continues to afford no inefficient aid to Art. 


Another of the large prizes, one of } 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


sculptor is atill engegned. The carving of 
the figures on the podium, by Messrs. 
Armstead and Phillip, is progressing. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
At a meeting of the Committee of Section 
D (Specimens and Illustrations of Modes 
of Teaching Fine Art, Music, Natural His- 
tory, and Physical Science), the following 
geatlemen were named for the Fine Art 
sub-section: —John Bell, E. J. Boehm, 
H. A. Bowler, F. 8. Cary, I. reg 2 
Sir F. Grant, R.A., S. Hart, RA. F. 
Lei ton, R.A., Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 
J. E. Millais, R.A., BR. Redgrave, RB.A., 
Sir M. Wyatt, and the Archbi 
of York. secretaries are Mesers. H. 
A. Bowler and R. Redgrave, R.A.—The 


the | committee of judges for selecting pictures 


and decorative pictorial art is now com- 
plete: some of the names we have pre- 
viously announced, but the full list is as 
follows :—for Oil and Water-colour Paint- 
ing—Mesers. Elmore, R.A., H. 8. Marke, 
A. W. Hunt, and F. Dillon; for Decora- 
tive Painting in general—Messrs. R. Red- 
ve, R.A., and Morrie. The non- 
essional members are Lord Bury, Lord 


Elcho, and Sir Coutts Lindsay.—We learn | In 


from a foreign contemporary, the Moniteur 
des Arts, which seems to have uired 
information that had not yet our- 
selves, that three special prizes will be 
offered for Fans. One of the value of £40, 
by her Majesty, for the best fan, 
or carved; the artist's age limited to 
twenty-one years. The second is offered 
by the Society of Artes; a el 
medal of the value of 21 gui he 
third, a prize of £10, is by Lady 
Cornelia Guest and the Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild conjointly. We hear 
that the Department i 
proposes to devote the sum of £50 for the 
purchase of ae ees ee the 
schoole of Art throughout the Kingdom. 
Tae Royat AcapEeMy.—The post of 
Curator of the School of Painting is vacant 
by the retirement of Mr. Manfred Holy- 
oake, who has filled it during several 
yoy ee 
presented to ; 
resent students. His successor will pro- 
be inted by the time this 
is in the hands of our subscribers, 
om Academy has advertised for candi- 
tes. 


NATIONAL PoRTRAIT GALLERY.— The 


trustees ha uired, by purchase, 
Scheffer’s pavtealh of ji Bh Poke 


painted in 1855, a picture which a 


to us, when exhibited at the A y in 
the following year, as not being 
popular novelist. It 


pegy Sass ae L ‘ 
Ps ‘work of 0 great painter wil prov 
as the work of a a 
most valuable addition to our National 
Portrait Gallery. It is signed and dated. 
Tae WELLINGTON ene. S* 
have repeatedly directed public atten 
to the by no a chrmamageec conduct of 
the architect and sculptor who have been 


painted | lated 


Science and Art | be attached 
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eye the patriotic contribution 
Doré to the war-like enthusiasm Tee 

day, hisillustrations of Alfred de Musset’s 
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Council should so unwisely—we may say 
churlishly—have turned a deaf ear to a 
very reasonable petition, whose acceptance 
would have gone far to redeem the cha- 
racter of the Academy from » not 
unfrequently made, of illiberality and 
avarice, while we do not believe that any 
injury would have accrued to the works, 
under proper surveillance, by the nightly 
admission of some hundreds of hard work - 
ing mechanics and their wives. In Paris 
there are always certain days set apart for 
admission to the Salon of the ouvriers, &e 

Betzek Ontwa.—Since we devoted 
several to the description and illus- 
tea te beautiful works designed and 
executed in the various kinds of Belleek 
clay, some pro; has been made by the 
factory. At Mr. Mortlock’s, ‘04, Oxford 
Street, may now be seen a service of tea- 
oups, of the echinus pattern, which full 
equal in their delicacy the finest egg-sh 
chins : in fact, they are much more translu- 
cent than, and appear to be not double the 
thickness of, an ordi hen’s egg. How 
these exquisite works of Ceramic Art have 
been manufactured we confess is a puzzle. 
The Chinese say that in their finest porce- 
lain there is always present clay of two 
sorts, the ** bones ” on theskin. Itseems 
inconeeivable that such should be the case 
here. At the same time the construction 
of an article out of nearly pure felspar is 
not in accordance with our experience. 
As to the beauty of the little cabaret service 
containing two echinus cups and saucers, 
echinus sugar-basin, hardly less transpa- 
rent, teapot, cream ewer, and salver, 
there can be no second opinion. If the 
Irish Land Question were to bo solved in 
accordance with the plastic properties of 
the soil on the Belleek estate, it would be 
a happy thing for the Emerald Island, and 

the empire at large. Other objects 
attract the visitor. There is a miniature 
Venus accroupie in delicate white, marble- 
like, earthenware, a reproduction, we are 
informed, of a model by Flaxman after the 
famous statue in the Vatican, one of the 
most graceful nude figures in the world, a 
charming ornament for a large room. An 
inkstand composed of a heap of shells is 
another novelty. Buta walk through Mr. 
lock's show-rooms will do more to 
convince the visitor of the great beauty and 
aggro capability, of the Belleek porce- 
than pages of written description. 
The great ‘‘ capabilities” of this important 
estab ent increase; its later produc- 
tions manifest much improvement, and 
already it competes with better works 
of Staffordshire. Yet their chief trade is 
in England. Surely Irish “ patriotism” 
might sustain it without Saxon aid. It 
amply merits ‘‘ patronage” from whatever 
quarter it may come. 

Tue IwreryatTionaL Exursrrion to be 
held in 1871 will not be postponed as a 
consequence of the war: no doubt 
will be “ proclaimed” ere the istof May 
of that year; and Prussia and France may 
be large contributors to the exhibition 
in Loudon, The disastrous effects of the 
war will be long felt in these countries, 
and the Arts of peace will terribly suffer : 
years must pass before its horrible effects 
will have been obliterated. The conscrip- 
tion includes all classes—artists are no 
more exempt than ordinary mechanics— 
and probably many will perish in the 
most foolish and wicked war of which the 
history of the world bears record. Hap- 
pily, ite fearful evis will not reach us, 
taste, Who can read the detent a 

e 
battle-fields without a shudder ? Keone 








Tue British ARCHAOLOGICAL Assocta- 
TION will this year hold their annual con- 
gress in the time-honoured city of Hereford, 
under the presidency of Wren 
Hoskyn, Esq., M.P., from September 5th 
to 10th inclusive. The amount of anti- 


quarian matériel in that 0 
justifies the anticipation that the coming 
meeting will be one of unusual interest 
and pleasure to the associates and their 
pots 


Tux Socrery or Bririsn Artists has 
issued circulars to artists announcing a 
winter exhibition of pictures and 
in oil and water-colours, to open on the 
5th of December next. The days for re- 
ceiving works are the I4th and 15th of 
November. 

Tue HotmespaLe Fove Arts OLvs re- 
cently held their annual sketching-day at 
Wotton, near Dorking, Surrey. 

Tue CrysTaL Patace.—The to 
the invitation for an exhibition of objects 
suited to Church Decoration was less favour- 
able than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, thoug omg were offered by way 
of temptation. e adjudicators were the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, Mr. Brett—two gentlemen 
of well-known extreme Ritualistic ny 
vities—and Mr. George Godwin, B.8., 
who examined the articles submitted, and 
made the following awards, among a few 
others :—to Messrs. Cox and Son, 
reredos and table of carved oak, with deco- 
rations, the only example shown; to the 
same “ecclesiastical” firm, £4 for painted 
texts, with floral embellishments; and £3 
for illuminated texts; £5 to Mise Martha 
Boswell, for floral door or window decora- 
tion; £1 to Mrs. May Bromfield for a deco- 
ration of asimilar kind; £1 to Mrs. Boulton 
for a pair of banners; and £1 to Mrs. Bel- 
lairs for an illumination. Some 
cimens of metal-work were contributed by 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard and Co.; Jones 
and Willis; and Pratt and Son. But the 
whole affair was a comparative failure. 

Parnters’ ScutprurE.—If we are to 
credit a report which has been made public, 
and we know not how to believe it, Sir 
Edwin Landseer is not the only painter 
ambitious of distinction in the sister-art of 
sculpture. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has, it 
is stated, accepted a commission from the 
Marquis of Westminster for an equestrian 
statue of one of his lordship’s ancestors, 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester: the work 
to be set up in the grounds of Eaton Hall, 
One can understand Sir Edwin’s ability to 
model a lion, a horse, or, indeed, any 
animal, though we doubt whether even he 
would undertake to mount a figure on the 
back of a horse. But that Mr. Watts, on 
whose canvases we do not remember ever 
to have seen—at least as a principal item 
in the composition—an animal of any kind, 
should engage to execute an equestrian 
figure, is more than remarkable. We can 


peace | only hope the result may justify the bold- 


ness of the attempt. 

CERAMIC AND OrysTAL PALAce ART- 
Unios.—The twelfth annual meeting of 
this institution for the distribution of prizes 
was held, early last month, in the rooms 


10 fora | Museum, has 


been, to a certain extent, 
On the 28th of July, Mr. Walpole 
id, on the of the vote of £51,265 
for salaries 


Agricultural Hall 
7 p.M., when the entrance charge is six- 
pence, and after, when it is reduced to two- 
ce, is a instructive fact, with re- 
rence to the duty which the trustees of 
our public institutions owe to the industrial 
and industrious classes. 

Evocene Le Porrrevin.—The death of 
this popular French artist was announced 
last month, but too late for us to do 
at present than report the fact ; 
till our next number any notice 

CosT OF THE CATALOGUE 


Universal Catalogue of Works on 
present condition, amounts to 
was further stated that 


of the Architectural Museum, Conduit | ga 


Street. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
B. M. Ward, R.A., who was supported b 

Dr. Doran, Mr. George Raphael Ward, 
and other gentlemen inte: in the suc- 
cess of the society, Each subscriber of a 
— —— be entitled to some work 
of ceramic of proportionate monetary 
value, besides the Rene of a prize in the 
shape of an elegant statuette, or group of 
figures, a porcelain vase, or other similar 
object : many of these are of a high artistic 


itive designs for 
sara fr the ‘Thames Bmb 
What wi think 
of the iberiins of the Board of Works 
On the top of each pier, the 
of the river-wall, end of a 


trudes, expectant of a u t 
La oaiaamedil it, Buton the other ade 
of the broad footway, interspersed emotft 
the young trees, the branches of which : 





arrest any thing~like illumination, is wes! 
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fixed a row of common geen, 
differing from those coeval with the in 


ven- 
tion of chiefly by each being erected 
on a cast ison imitation of @ post, 


turned out of hand by a carpenter, so devoid 
of taste as to have ed off the angles 
the post, leaving it a sort of nondesori 
eight-sided, truncated, pyramid. On 
_ base rises a moul shaft, the chief 
peculiarity of which is the omission 
the horizontal bar whereon, perhaps, the 
designer feared summary justice might 
some day be done to those who are doing 
their best, or their worst, to spoil one of 
the finest esplanades in the world. A 
similar sense of the beautiful seems to have 
been developed in the ener to whom 
the arranging of the little strip of ground 
which thanks to the ministers—the 
public are to have for recreation, has been 
committed. A level, well-tended turf, 
bordered by narrow beds of brilliant 
flowers, and planted, where width 
allows, with appropriate trees, is what the 
place allows and requires. Instead of this, 
artificial hills, of every unmeaning and 
ag pen gee slope, are being sprinkled 
in by some ectly original 

authority. We hope the object is not so 
to spoil the “‘ people’s garden ” as to lead 
every one to wish it to be built over in 
sheer disgust; but, were such the object, 
is could baodly bo placed. to. hetter hands 
to carry out. Of all abominations, the 
artificial-natural in urban gardening is 
one of the most unpardonable. 

MuRANO Gass, AVANTURINE AND OPAL. 
—We mentioned, in our reference to the 
beautiful table-glass produced by Messrs. 
Salviati and Co., the avanturine, as well as 
the opal, variety. Our readers may not 
be fully aware of the peculiar characteristics 
of these artificial gems. In days when it 
was considered an affront to send an un- 
sealed, or at least a wafered, letter, two 
varieties of bronze sealing-wax were in use, 
one full of little clashes, or speckles of golden 
lustre, and the other in which these speckles 
were reduced to mere dots. It may have 
fallen to the lot of some of us to have 
picked up on the sea-shore a pebble 
closely resembling the latter. This mineral 
is called by the doctors in geological science 
‘“‘avanturine.” Itconsists of quartz, with 
particles of mica embedded. Although a 
natural substance, it has the peculiarity of 
being named from its similarity to an arti- 
ficial product which is no other than the 
glass of which we speak. It is said that the 
name was given from the fact that the 
mixture was discovered per adventure: a 
French workman having unintentionally 
dropped some copper-filings into a pot of 
melted glass. e Italian glass- blowers, 
on the contrary, say the great risk and 
doubt that attends the manufacture of 
the article, and the uncertainty whether, 
after several days annealing, they shall 
find a mass of the beautiful gold 
paste, or one of common worthless , 
is the reason why this iar manufac- 
ture is termed avanturine. In any case 
it is a most beautiful material, and its close 
resemblance to a not very common mineral, 
18 @ curious instance of the freaks in which 


of 
of 


Nature, no less than Art, at times i bearing 
The opal glass is an exquisite saad 


vases or table-ornaments. When seen by 
transmitted light, it is of a dusky smoky 
hue, but when by light reflected from 
its surface—the brighter the better—it 
trembles with all the quivering lustre of the 
magic gem, thatis said to fear the baptism 
of water. This difference of colour, when 
viewed by reflected and by transmitted light, 
was long considered one of the lost secrets 





of Art. In the fret guest Bixhibition, 
p cadlages «oy Bingll np reflected 
wn, which was 
light, but glowed like ¢ fobs wh the ray 
came through. We should like to see the 
Murano workmen attempt to reproduce 
this deeper-toned variety of opalescent 
Mr. ALBERT BrerstTapT is well-known 
to lovers of Art in this country as the 
painter of pictures which the large area of 
canvas which they cover is the least argu- 
ment for terming great. So colossal an 
grandiose are the natural features of the 
country which he has, by right of prior 
artistic occupation, made his own, that 
many persons, familiar only with the 


Alpine, Pyrenea of E . 
fot fT taipented bien heightening 


~ 


have half 
his peaks, and deepening his chasms, 
throwing an imaginative ificence over 
his landscapes. The very remarkable 
hotographs of the Valley of the Grisly 
, to which we called attention in our 
last number, have this merit in addition 
to those on which we commented—they bear 
unexceptionable witness to the fidelity of 
Mr. Bierstadt’s works. 

Compositions By H, 8. Marxs.—We 
have been favoured with the sight of some 
os compositions by Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks; they are six in number, represent- 
ing respectively the Virtues of Humility, 
Charity, Truth, Temperance, Chastity, and 
Patience, and are destined for Crewe Hall, 
Cheshire, the seat of Baron Crewe, which is 
being admirably restored by Mr. Barry, 
R.A. The treatment is large and simple, 
and by no means archaic in style; they are, 
of course, female figures, nearly four feet 
high, and are painted on panels, the back- 
oo 4 incised and gilt, and 

t into an oak arcading in the vestibule, or 
entrance-hall, the base of the panels being 
about nine or ten feet from the eye. The 

are designed with a monumental 
dignity that would surprise most who only 
know Mr. Marks th his more humor- 
ous productions. The drawing is careful ; 
and the colour grave, yet rich. They are 


all excellent, yet we must a the 


m tothe figures of Truth and Patience. 
e former, crowned, and holding in one 
hand a mirror, in the other a “‘ set square,” 
looks frankly and boldly at the spectator. 
Her costume, of no particular or 
country, is of a rich deep blue, which falls 
in well-disposed folds over her feet. Pa- 
tience stands with her hands clasped in 
front of her; she is hooded ; and her whole 
attitude and expression; as she casts her 
eyes earthwards, are fully expressive of 
meek resignation. On her shoulder sits a 
dove, with — outstretched, suggested 
possibly by the lines in Hamlet :— 
« dove, 
(gph ca petnnt a ie Sat _ 
i drooping.” 


their performance, and r 
for the thorough and conscientious manner 
in which he has carried them out. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Several letters 
ing no address, but —— answers, 
have reached us lately. We must again— 
as we have often before had occasion to do 
—refer our ts to the inner 
page of our cover, where it is each month 
stated that we pay no attention to anony- 
mous communications, but are at all 
times willing to give a direct answer to 
those containing the writer's name and 
address. 
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are to two widely different 
classes of reader ; Ae ee Se ee 
ve immediately 


glanced over the chapters with some curiosity 
and not without much interest, visionary 
as seem not a fe of the conclusions at 
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illi buy, knowl and confidence that 
+ sae eg purchasing pas works, which would 
be a credit to their judgment when hung on 
their walls. For want of this acquaintance 
with Art, which every gentlemen ought to pos- 
sess, they either refrain from buying, or being 
ashamed to ask advice, they buy a picture 
which may please their eye or taste, but which 
may be utterly worthless in the eyes of a judge 
of pictures; or, as a last resource, they go toa 
respectable dealer, whose character is at stake, 
pom rene they may procure a good work by 
paying rengereng | for it Ls ae a 

ouble the price co ave 
direct from the wid This tpentolan of Art 
is of great pecuniary value to many; and 
many gentlemen make sums of money by 
selling and changing. I know of one mer- 
chant who is said to make more annually by 
his high and sound a ge of Art, than he 
does by his merchandize ; as gentlemen know 
if they get a work out of his collection that it 
will be ‘quality ;’ and they pride themseives 
in saying it is from Mr. So-and-So’s gallery. 
1 have known a gentleman buy a picture in an 
exhibition for £80, and sell it immediately for 
£200. And a shrewd buyer will spend his 
money so that his purchases will increase 
yearly in money-value.” Much more of a 
similar import might be added to these unde- 
niable facts; but the evils of the present gene- 
ral system of picture-buying, both to the artist 
and the collector, are too patent to require 
further illustration. 

The principles laid down in these chapters 
on Art, are worthy the attention both of those 
who paint pictures and those who purchase 
them, and will do much to inculcate sound 
judgment in either case. 


Huwrory or Hentrorpsume. By Joun Ep- 
wanp Cussans, Parts I. and If. Pub- 
lished by 8. Avstix, Hertford. 


County histories often possess an interest that 
reaches beyond the special localities of which 
they treat ; not more, perhaps not so much,/on}} 
account of any record they may contain of 
important events which have found a place in 
the nation’s annals, than because of the 
assistance they uently afford to the anti- 
quarian, the archwo. og, the genealogist, and 
many other students of »the life of past ages, in 
thei: researches after truth. Such works 
become valuable text-books, open at all times 
to be consulted by those who require knowledge 
upon points of general as well as individual 
utility. Of what incalculable use have the 
writings of the two Lysons, for example, 
proved to many. 
Hertfordshire, though a comparatively small 
county, has, from its close contiguity to the 
is, been the scene of not a  Biythaoe 
important events, as well as the residence of 
many families whose names are associated with 
the annals of land, and has not been with- 
out its history. Half a century ago one appeared 
from the wie] Mr. Clutterbuck, whose family 
has long connected with the county : his 
work is now extremely scarce, and even when 
attainable, it is sold only at more thun double 
the cost at which it was originally published. 
A new history seems therefore most desirable, 
not only for this reason, but because from 
lapse of time many changes have occurred in 
the county, and subsequent researches have 
tended to bring new facts into existence. Mr. 
Cussans has, sufficient justification 
for =ghy ba has —— or several 
years, he us, he been engaged in 
collecting everything of interest relating to'the 
county, and in examining original documénts 
preserved in the Record Office, Heralds’ Collége, 
the ee | of the British Museum, and other 
places. He has likewise had access to several 
private collections, and from the quantity of 
reget meee whe — ey will be enabled 
row much additional light on the ear! 
any of the cuanty. P . 
scope of the projected work is compre- 
_— a Lt includes cs scent of the destebts 
us manors, pedigrees of families 
connected with the county, antiquities, local 





customs, botany, &c., &c. The first 
geology, ann sour tne before are 


and second 


devoted to Hundred of Braughing, 


le i hich these parts make their 
einen hak a at ee 


a pearance, 

wale work when completed, will 
valuable addition to our topogra : 
ture. It is illustrated by wood-engra 
heraldry, churches, &c., with some 
full-page lithographic — 


most famous mansions in Hertfordshire. 


Porvtare Zstueric. Von Dr. Cant Lemcxe. 


E. A. Szemann. Leipzig. 
This is a thick volume 


such a subject it is not surprisi 
author find it 


legitimate signiScation, for here, as in Germany, 
it is used so loosely, as in its application 
frequently to bewilder, rather than instruct, a 
reader. 

Some writers confine it to the doctrine of the 


to the beautiful results of human in 
as those of the Arts; others consider it as com- 
prehending the senses of 


beautiful ; others understand it as only applied 
telligence, 


variously qualified to affect the mind. Dr. 
Lemcke follows out his reading under a cycle 


of heads so comprehensive as fully to exhaust 


his material. 

The subjects of which he treats have been 
dealt with before, but not systematically. 
Very nearly a hundred pages are devoted to 
the (oes of the beautifyl—as the true and 
the good—the harmony and the discord of these 
ideas—the beautiful in the relation of things, &c. 
This is followed = beautiful in Nature, and 
then comes the utiful in Art, under which 
is gathered every branch of Art. 

The author discusses the various subjects in a 
manner much more acceptable to English 
readers than that which we generally find 
adopted by philosophical writers of the German 
school. work is throughout characterised 
by originality of thought, and, as addressed to 
artists, with that almost sacred regard their 
vocation merits, 


How to MAKE Mongy ny Parents; ok, 
Hints anp Svuccrstions to Inventors 
AnD Parentees. By Cuartzs Bartow. 
Published by Bartow anp CLaRe. 


This little work contains much useful informa- 
tion for inventors and patentees. As the 
author remarks in his preface, “‘ Just as there 
are ns who possess talents without know- 
ing how to employ, them or are endowed with 
wealth but unable to use it beneficially, so 
there are to be found many inventors and 
a tees Lo ety R. -, oe eng rena 
urs, use they lack the necessary know- 
ledge how best to turn them to account. The 
object of this little work is to give such per- 
sons a few practical hints and 
which may show them how they may make 
patents for inventions profitable to themselves 
and useful to the community.” The author 
foo to point out how profitable ts 
have proved in numerous instances, that, 
ene of fact, without them manufactures 
not flourish, even if they could exist. 
He then shows that certain classes of inven- 
tions are never profitable, and indicates in what 
direction inventors should a: y their energies, 
and the best means of commercial 
success. Contrasting the energy shown by 
American inventors with the want of tact too 
often exhibited by English patentees, he says, 
“In the course of my experience I have met 
with a great many American inventors and 


of 
t 
views of some of the 


i. 577), in which is 
considered an entire cycle of objects, natural 
and artificial, according to their effects on the 
human mind. It opens with a definition of its 
title, which it describes as the doctrine of the 

ions and sensations. In dealing with 
that the 
to define what 
he understands by the term—to limit it to its 


Bal 
i 


J 


or the 
reverse, produced by the contemplation of 
objects or phenomena, according as they are GroomBripes axD Sons. j 


By Suratex Huuserp. Published by 
Few pleasanter books than this have bem — 
i ; and none more instructive to those 
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_GEORGE HOBSON TOURIST & SHOOTING SUiTe, GEORGE HOBSON'S 
invites the attention of the ~ 
pepe on ot England Wooled Bek end Nery 7 TROUSERINGS IN ALL THR NEW FABRICS. 
Ble Cloth FROOK COATS :— Patterns and Textures not to be Riding 
£.. a. Trousers made to fit without the sid of Suspenders or 
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Mistures, in all their pristine beanty of design and 


The BADEN WAISTOOATS, lls., two for 21s. colouring. The Suit complete, £2 18s. to £3 3s, 


" EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIIIirxn CENTURY. 





a C0, CHOICE PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIONS, 
TT ee ee ee © > | mORANT, BOYD, & BLANFORD, 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
THE ONLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, a 
210a, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. pages 





Have a lange oslectied of ee Schaum, alse mony 
In a letter dated May 27, 1870, by Hume vox Noxmawx, Chamberlain to > Race, 2 siny avtidio Decorations 


H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, PRINCESS ROYAL OF | “*ES™t, ‘scary a pare to embrace Balding Alea, ond 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, addressed to the above firm, he says:— oe reat repels i roftoel 
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From EDWIN -LANEESTER,; M_D., FRS., ‘ Feces cl 


Madical Officer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &e. £0. per... me in the Roys 


« Ried Plowr ix Corte lbur Yind T regard this preparation of Messrs. never t 
Colman'e angiperior-to anything of the kind now before the public.” : 
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rom ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M:D.,- - 
—— “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works, £0, e. - 
“1 find ittobe perfectly pure and most carefully manyfactured ; it forms 
. ae om age tone wholesome article of dist,” =. 
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DIRECTIONS: FOR USE. 
_BLANC-MANGE: 


(or. four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, 

rt of milk, sweetencd to the taste, then add a pinch of 

& portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 
fog the remainder hot, with.» piece of lemon peel or 
itly for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it all 

the pasta" and reeuntice out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool. 


ts fruif, jelly, &c. 
“BAKED PUDDING. 


Sree ~sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour to a Eight ounces a of the Flour, ath 
pees ‘in the ‘same manner as for Blane mange. *’ thoroughly well ‘beaten, and @ 


‘et “well beaten, stir theta ‘well toge-; well, ‘and bake Sern, 7a #% 
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’ FOOD. 3 | 

_Mis bo he tapes of-the Flour with a little cold 
tb Add half a pint of hot ‘milk and’ watér, sweeten | 

Ue ta boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. A ORIEL pe vi 


For CHILDREN, ah 


| | of the Flour with half # p at of 
thd pinch of salt. Boil for eight 
me), and then afl one egg well beaten. prt 
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